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PREFACE. 



The following Lectures were delivered in the spring of 1843, 
before the Members of the Phabmageutical Societt of Great 
Britain, and are now in course of publication in the Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal. The substance of them has formed, for some years 
past, a portion of the Annual Course on Chemistry, delivered in 
the Medical School of the London Hospital. 

To the undermentioned eminent philosophers the author has been 
principally indebted for the information contained in the following 
pages : 

Sir Isaac Newton, — Opticks ; or, a Treatise of the Reflections, 
Redactions, Liflections, and Colours of Light. 

Dr. Thomas Young.-r-^ Course of Lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy and the Mechanical Arts. 

Sir D. Brewster. — Various papers in the Transactions of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. Also two numbers on 
the Double Refraction and Polarization of Light, published under 
the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Bjiowledge. Likewise, a Treatise on Optics, in Lardner's Cyclo- 
paedia, and the article " Optics" in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
7th edition. 

Fresnel. — Elementary View of the Undulatory Theory of Light, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science for 1827, 1828, 1829, trans- 
lated and annotated by Dr. Thomas Young. Also various papers 
in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. Likewise, Extrait du 
Bulletin de la Soci^te Philomatique, D^cembre, 1822, and Fevrier, 
1823. 

Sir J. HerscheL — Article "Light," in the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana. Also, Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, and Philosophical Transactions. 

Biot, — ^Various papers in the Memoires de FAcademie Royale 
des Sciences, and in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 



VI PmSPACE. 

Aify. — Mathematical Tracts. 2d edit. 1831. Also, Transac- 
tions of the Camhiidge I^osophical Society. 

PomUet. — ^EUemens de Fhjnqne Ezperimentale et de Meteoio- 
logi^, 2 Tols. 1827. 

Peclet — Traite Elementaire de Fhyaque. 2"*** ed. 2 vols. 1830. 
Queielet — Notes to the French Translation of HerscheFs 
Article on Light. Also, Positions de I^jsique. 1 834. 

Lloyd, Rev. H. — Report on the Progres s and Present State of 
Physical Optics, in the Report of the Fourth Meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association. 1835. Also, Lectures on the Wave Theory of 
Light. 1841. 

PoweUy Rev. Professor. — Elementary Treatise on Experimental 
and Mathematical Optics. 1833. Also, a Greneral and Elementary 
View of the Undulatory Theory, as applied to the Dispersion of 
Light. 1841. Likewise, various papers in the Philosophical 
Magazine. 

RosCy Gustav. — Elemente der Erystallographie. 2**- Aufl. 
1838. (A French translation of the 1st edition of this work). 

Dove, — On the Circular Polarization of Light : translated in 
Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, vol. i. 

Soubeiran. — Journal de Pharmade. 1842. 
Ventzke. — Annals of Chemistry. Decemher, 1 842. 
The author takes this opportunity of offering his warmest 
thanks to his friend, Mr. Woodward, for his valuable assistance 
and advice on many occasions, in the performance of experiments 
on Polarized Light ; as well as for the loan of various pieces of 
apparatus, contrived and adapted by Mr. Woodward, for the 
public illustration of the phenomena of Polarized Light. 

To Mr. Darker, optician and manufacturer of polarizing ap- 
paratus, of Paradise Street, Lambeth, the thanks of the author 
are also justly due, for his disinterested zeal, skill, and attention 
in promoting the objects of the author in the preparation of the 

present course of Lectures. 

J. P. 
47, FiNSBURY Square, _ 

September, 1843. 
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THE POLAEIZATION OF LIGHT, 
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LECTURE I. 

With the concurrence of the Council of your Society, I have 
Undertaken to deliver three lectures on the Phenomena of Pola- 
rized Light. I have done so, because I believe that their 
singularity, variety, splendor, and useful applicability will create 
great and universal interest in the minds of my auditors, what- 
ever be their pursuits, occupations, or acquirements. 

I am acquainted with no branch of experimental philosophy 
capable of presenting such brilliant and gorgeous phenomena, 
and which are so well adapted for illustration in the lecture-room, 
as polarized light. In its power of unfolding to our view the 
intimate structure and constitution of natural bodies, it certainly 
has no superior, if indeed it have any equal. It furnishes us 
with characters for recognizing and distinguishing many bodies, 
and it gives us the means of determining the nature of the 
changes going on in some of the recondite operations of nature. 
It is a subject whose phenomena are so complicated and intricate, 
that it not only admits of, but actually requires, the highest 
departments of mathematics to elucidate them ; and it is, therefore, 
very properly placed in the very first rank of the physico- mathe- 
matical sciences. 

But in all societies and associations, the lovers of knowledge 
are of two kinds, philosophers and utilitarians. The first pursue 
science for its own sake, the second for its usefulness. With the 
latter every step they take in the acquirement of knowledge is 
accompanied with the question " cui bono ?" With such, all 
scientific researches which have no immediately practical bearing^ 
which, according to their narrow views, cannot be at once shown 
to be usefuly are neglected, perhaps even sneered at. Though 
with such I profess to hold no community of feeling ; yet as I 
am desirous of combining in these lectures, the utile with the 
dulce, I think I can venture to hold out to them ample remune- 
ration for the time they may devote to the study of polarized 
light, by attending these lectures. 
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If I can show them that this agent furnishes us with a more 
intimate knowledge of the nature and properties of those sub- 
stances, by the commerce in which most or the Members of this 
Society gain their bread ; if I can demonstrate its applicability 
to the detection of adulteration of foods, drugs, and chemicals ; 
if 1 can point out its application to the determination of the 
commercial value of saccharine juices ; if I show how it has 
been applied to determine the nature of the changes which occur 
in certam chemical and vital processes, in which ordinary che- 
mical analysis completely fails us; if I prove that it may aid 
members of my own profession in detecting the existence of 
certain diseases; and, fastlv» if we show the possibility of its use 
to the mariner in aiding him, under certain circumstances, to 
avoid shoals and rocks — I trust even the utilitarians will admit 
that the study of polarized light is both advantageous and pro- 
fitable, and that the time of this Society has not been unprofitably 
occupied by these lectures. 

These are onlv a portion of the valuable and practical uses of 
which polarized light is susceptible. Its phenomena are so in- 
tricate, and at present so little understood by the public, that a 
very large number of persons, who might otherwise perhaps 
beneficifidly avail themselves of its services, are ignorant alike of 
its powers and of its uses. We may, therefore, hope that when 
it becomes better known it will be found more extensively useful. 
Common and polarized light agree in several of their leading 
properties, and though these lectures are intended to illustrate 
the peculiarities of polarized light, yet before we can prove what 
is peculiar to the one, we must be acquainted with the general 
properties of the other, and thus, I conceive, I must introduce 
polarized light to your notice, by a preliminary general view of 
th$ phyiical properties of light. 

Moreover, the phenomena of polarized light are so numerous, 
various, and intricate, that the student is very apt to become 
bewildered with an immense multitude of facts, and to forget, if 
indeed be ever knew, the conditions which are requisite for the 
production of each phenomenon. Hence, then, it becomes desi- 
rable that we should give him some artificial aid to assist in the 
conception of facts, and the modes of observing them ; as well 
as to show him how these manifold phenomena are mutually 
connected and dependent. We require in fact some means of 
ffeneralization. Such will be found, I think, in the undulatory 
nypothesiB of light* 

1 propose,therefore, to occupy this lecture with a brief statement 
and demonstration of the properties of light, and to take a hasty 
glance at the hypothesis of waves or undulations; so that I 
trust you will leave this room to-night with some general notions 
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of the possible physical causes of common and polarized light, 
and almost anticipate some of the statements which I shall have 
to make in the next lecture. 

L GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. 

1 . Propagation of Light — Light emanates from luminous bodies 
with the enormous rapidity of above 190,000 miles per second. 
This has been ascertained in two ways ; first, by observation of 
the times at which the eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter are 
perceived by us at different seasons, according to the part of its 
orbit which the earth happens to be in ; and, secondly, by the 
phenomenon called the aberration of the fixed stars. The first 
method gives 192,500 — the second, 191,515 — miles per second. 

2. Variation of Intensity . — ^The intensity of light decreases as 
the square of the distance increases. At twice the distance, it 
has only J of the intensity, at thrice the distance ^ the intensity, 
at four times the distance -^^ of the intensity, and so on. 

The reason of this is, that being highly expansile, it illumi* 
nates four times the space at twice the distance, nine times at 
thrice, and sixteen times at four times the distance ; hence, its 
intensity must be inversely as the square of the distance. 

The law is aptly illustrated by a quadrangular pyramid of 
wood, divided horizontally at equal distances, into four parts or 
segments of equal height. The upper segment has a square 
base, whose area we shall call 1. The second segment has also 
a square base, but its area is 4. The area of the square base of 
the third segment is 9, and that of the lowest or fourth segment, 
16. Here the distances of the bases of the segments from the 
apex of the pyramid, are as 1, 2, 3, 4, while the areas of these 
bases are as 1,4, 9, 16. 

The readiest demonstration of the law for the lecture-room, is 
the following: — Let the light from a lantern pass out through a 
square aperture, and be received on a semi-transparent screen, 
on which square spaces are marked. Notice at what distance 
the beam of light illuminates one of these squares. At double the 
distance, it will illuminate 4, at treble 9, at quadruple 16 squares. 

In Photometry J we avail ourselves of this law. If two lumi- 
nous bodies, at unequal distances, produce the same amount of 
illumination, the relative quantities of light evolved by these 
bodies, are as the squares of the distances. Thus, if a lamp, at 
four feet distance, give as much light as a candle at one foot, the 
lamp actually evolves 16 times as much light as the candle. Count 
Rumford's photometrical process of observing at what distances 
two lights gave two shadows of equal intensities, as well as the 
photometers of the late Mr. Ritchie and of Professor Wheatstone, 
are on this principle. But all these modes of measuring light 

b2 
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are obfectionable, since they are based on the imperfect and 
TBryiDg jnd^ent of the eye. 

Profenor Wheatatone's recently- constructed photometer is a 
very ingenious contrivance. It is a cylindrical box, of about 
two inches diameter, and one 
inch in depth, and which con- 
tains a system of two wheels 
L and pinions. On the face of the 
I box, and near to its external 
I border, is a circle of cogs. In 
I the centre of the face is an axis, 
I to which is attached an hori- 
Lal arm, carrying a toothed 
wheel or disk, the teeth of which 
fit into the cogs of the outer cir- 
cle. This wheel has a double 
motion, it rotates on its own 
axis, and also revolves within the cogged circle. To this disk 
is attached a small, hollow, glass bead, silvered internally, 
and which moves with great rapidity backwards and forwards 
across the face of the cylinder. The motion is communicated 
by turning the handle on the opposite face of the box. If this 
pbolomeler be placed between two lights, and the bead put in 
rapid motion, we observe two parallel luminous lines, about the 
1^ of an inch apart. By adjusting the relative distances of the 
two lidits from the photometer, so that the brightness of the lumi- 
nous lines may be equalized as determined by the eye, and then 
squaring the distances, their comparative intensity may be ascer- 
tained*. 

3. D^ntparenci/ and Opacify .^-Some bodies allow light to 
penetrate them, as air, water, glass, crystal, &c. These are 
called iramparent bodies. Others, however, refuse to give 
passage to light, as the metals. The latter are termed opake 
bodies. But some substances, which in the mass are opake, 
become transparent when reduced to thin films. Gold is an 
instance of this : in the lump it is opake, but as gold leaf it 
allows light to traverse it. 

4. Reflection. — When a beam of light falls on a smooth- 
polished surface, a portion of it is reflected. The incident and 
the reflected ray make each the same angle vrith the rejecting 
surface, hence the law of reflection is, that the angles of inci- 
dence and reflexion are equal. This law holds good under all 
circumstances, whether the reflector be plain or curved. 

A polished metallic plate as a speculuTn is a good reflector. 
Glass, being transparent, reflects both from its anterior and 
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posterior surface. Hence in some optical experiments, where it 
is desirable to avoid the confusion from a double reflexion, the 
posterior surface of the glass is either ground, or blackened by 
means of soot, candle-smoke, or size and lamp-black. This 
proceeding is especially desirable in experiments on polarized 
light. Silvered glass, that is, glass covered on the posterior 
surface by an amalgam of tin, as the common looking-glass, is 
not adapted for accurate optical experiments, on account of the 
reflection from the metal as well as from the glass. 

5. Refraction, — ^When a ray of light passes obliquely out of 
one medium into another of a different density or combustibility, 
it changes its direction, or is bent out of its. course ; in optical 
language it is refracted. If the second medium be denser, or 
more combustible than the first, the refraction is towards the 
perpendicular ; but if the density or combustibility of the second 
medium is less than that of the first, the refraction is from the 
perpendicular. 

If the ray fall perpendicularly on the refracting surface, it 
suffers no change in its direction, in other words, it undergoes no 
refraction. 

In most optical instruments in which refracting media are 
required, glass is employed, as in the camera obscura, astro- 
nomical and terrestrial telescopes, microscopes, magic lanterns, 
common spectacles, eye-glasses, &c. The oxyhydrogen appa- 
ratus, which I shall use in these lectures for illustrating the 
phenomena of polarized light, serves, when deprived of its 
polarizing part, for use as a microscope (oxyhydrogen or gas 
microscope^ the images of the objects being thrown on a screen. 
Used in this form, it is simply a refracting. instrument. Its 
structure I shall hereafter explain. Quartz or rock crystal is 
used, under the name of Brazil pebble, as a refracting medium 
for spectacles, on account of its greater hardness, and its being 
less liable to scratch. The diamond and other precious gems 
have been occasionally used for microscopic lenses. Jewellers 
employ a glass globe filled with water^ to concentrate the rays 
from the lamp which they use to work by. The water is generally 
coloured pale blue, to counteract the reddish yellow tint of the 
artificial light. Amber^ when cut and polished, is sometimes 
used for spectacles. When the object is to concentrate rays of 
light, and to exclude those of heat, lenses of alum or sulphate 
of copper may be employed. 

J have already stated, that the law of reflection, as regards the 
direction of the reflected ray, is the same for all reflecting media. 
But the law of refraction is very different, each refracting 
medium having its own peculiar action on light. 

A variety of curious and well-known phenomena result from 
the unequal refracting powers of different bodies, or of the same 
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body in different states of density. Thus the apparent crooked- 
ness of a stick placed obliquely in water ; the difficulty of hitting' 
a body, as a fish, in water, when we take an oblique aim ; the 
deception experienced in estimating the depth of water, except 
when viewed perpendicularly; and the altered position of a 
body (as a piece of money) contained in a basin , when viewed 
obliquely, first when the basin contains no water, and afterwards 
when water has been put in — tliese, and many other phenomena, 
result from the greater refractive powers of water than of air, 
and the consequent change of direction which the luminous rays 
suffer when passing from one medium to the other. Again, the 
tremulous motions of bodies, when viewed through an ascending 
current of heated air, and by which an excise-officer is said to 
have, on one occasion, discovered a subterranean still in the 
Highlands of Scotland, result from' the unequal refracting power 
of air in different states of density. 

6. Dispersion, — If a ray of white light be made to traverse a 
refracting medium, or, in other words, to suffer refraction, it is 
found to have undergone a remarkable change — it is no longer 
perfectly white, but more or less coloured. It is assumed, there- 
fore, that white light is made up of coloured lights, and that 
these, being unequally refrangible, are separated, or, in optical 
language, are dispersed. In this way, seven colours are ob- 
tained, viz. violet f indigOy blue, green, yellow, orange,' &nd 
red. These are usually procured by a triangular piece of glass, 
called a prism — the seven colours constituting the prismatic or 
solar spectrum. This mode of producing colours from white 
light is called the decomposition, the analysis, or the dispersion of 
light. If we allow the oxyhydrogen lime-light to pass out of the 
lantern through a slit, and receive it on a prism, the spectrum 
may be thrown on the cieling of the lecture-room, or on the 
screen before us. 

To persons unacquainted with philosophical investigations, 
few facts seem more astonishing, and even improbable, than that 
of white light being compounded of differently coloured lights. 
I shall, therefore, dwell for a few minutes on this topic. 

Every one is familiar with the fact, that, by mixture, colours 
are altered. Thus blue and yellow form green ; red and yellow 
form orange; while blue, with different proportions of red, yields 
indigo or violet. 

You will, therefore, readily believe, that of the seven prismatic 
colours into which the prism decomposes white light, three only 
may be primitive, and four compounded. 

PfimUivts, Compounds, 

Bed Orange 

Yellow Green 

Blue Indigo 

Violet 
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If the seven prismatic colours be rudely printed oa a circular disk 
of card, and then be made to rotate rapidly, the union of these 
colours on the retioa gives us an iinpression of greyish- white. 

If ve paint the three supposed primitive colours, viz., red, 
yellow, and blue on a similar disk, and cause this to revolve, we 
also obtain an impression of greyish nbite. 

These experiments, therefore, favour the notion that the sen- 
sation of white light depends on the simultaneous impressian of 
differently-coloured liglits on the retina; and, secondly, that three 
of the prismatic colours being capable of giving the sensa' 
tion of white light, they probably are the primitive colours, the 
others being compounds. Hence, white light is called com- 
pound or heterogeneous tight; while the three colours, red, 
yellow, and blue, are termed simple or homogeneous lights. 
£ach of these may be termed a monochromatic light. Orange, 
green, indigo, and violet, on the other hand, are mixed colours. 

It follows, from this view of the subject, that two colours (one of 
which must be a mixed colour) may by their union or mixture pro- 
duce white light. Colours or tints which do this are called com- 
plementary. 

Csmplimmlary Ttoti . 

lied... and Green. 

Yellow " Indigo. 

nue... " Orange. 

Wkiu and black are also said to be comjJemeniar;'. 

I shall now proceed to demonstrate the accuracy of these 

positions. If I throw two beams of coloured light> one red, 

the other green, on a screen, we see two circular disks of 

coloured light, and by making them overlap, they produce white 

Tia. 9. light. A similat result (that is. 

■ the formation of white light) is 
I also produced by the overlapping 
I respectively ofdisks of indigo and 
I yellow, and of blue and orange. 
iThese colours are obtained by a 
Icoraplicated process. The oxy- 

■ hydrogen lime-light is refracted 
^^^^^^1 by the condensers in this lantern 
e L<eiic, — then polarized — then doubly 

refracted or depolarized by a thtn film of selenite — then rerracted 
by the two powers — then analysed by a double refracting prism. 
By this process, the nature of which will be fully explained 
hereafter, we have destroyed the yellow and the blue, leaving the 
red, of one beam — while the red only has been destroyed in the 
other beam, leaving the yellow and the blue (which by their 
mixture constitute green). If we then cross the two beams, the 
red and the green by their mixture form white light. 
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Tbe poiitioo of the orange or green lights in the spectrvi 
hifoun the notion of their being mixed ooloon ; iince the 
H placed between the red and the yellow^ and the gieea 
the vdllow and the blue. 

Bui the indigo and the Tiolet being placed the moat 
ffffm the tedf appear to present an obstacle to this nodon. Or. 
bftewnUef^ who adopts the supposition of there being three priiiu> 
ii^e inAimttf supposes that the solar spectrum consisu of three 
%oiu:^% of equal lengths^ a red^ a yellow, and a blue one; and 
that the position of the roaximttm intensities of these ookmra 
i^aries^ while certain portions of each of the three colours form 
while ligbtf by mixing with the other colours in the requbite pro- 
|M^ions-^tbe excess of colour giving the predominating tint to 
that f^art of the spectrum where it exists. Thus in the red part 
of Um» sfjectrum, tiiere is an excess of red rays, in the yellow 
part of yellow rays, in the blue part of blue rays, in the violet 
part of both blue and red rays. 

This view of the subject has never appeared to me satisfactory; 
and accordinglv another and a more probable one presenting 
itself, I am tnclmed to adopt it, more especially as it is supported 
by soms experiments recently made by Sir John Herschel*. Sup- 
pose a repetition of the primitive colours of the Newtonian spec- 
trum ; the red of the second spectrum being partially superposed 
on the blue of the first spectrum. The extreme bine rays of the first 
spectrum being intermixed with the red rays of the second spec- 
trum, will give the sensation of indigo and violet. But it may 
be asked| where are the other coloars of the second spectrum ? 
The reply is, that they are not visible to the eye. What evidence, 
then, it will be said, is there of the existence of invisible rays 
beyond the first or Newtonian spectrum ? The evidence is two- 
fold — first, the well-known chemical effects produced beyond the 
visible spectrum; and, secondly, Sir John Herschel's experi* 
ments before referred to. In his first paperf^in which heannounces 
the extension of the visible prismatic spectrum, and the existence 
of a new prismatic colour beyond the violet ; he states, that this 
colour appeared to his eyes as well as to those of a friend, to be 
lavender-jrrey. But in a more recent paper];, he appears to have 
satisfied himself that the colour is yellow. '< And if such,'' he adds, 
'* rather than lavender or dove colour, should be the true colorific 
character of these rays, we might almost be led to believe (from 
the evident reappearance of redness mingled with blue in the 
violet rays) in a repetition of the primary tints in their order, 

* This notion was thrown out by Professor Grove, in his Lectures on 
Light, delivered at the London Institution, in November, 1842. 
t Phihaophical Transactions, for 1840, p. 19. 
X Ibid, for 1842, pp. 195, 196. 
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beyond the Newtonian spectrum, and that if, by any concentra- 
tion, rays still farther advanced in the chemical spectrum could 
be made to affect the eye with a sense of light and colour, that 
colour would be green, blue, &c., according to the augmented 
refrangibility." 

The following diagram serves to illustrate this view : 

Primitive Colours, Mixed Colours. 
rBiED 



Newtonian Spectrum "^ 



Yellow ... 

Blue 

'Red 

Hypothetical Spectrum... J yellow 



\ Orange. 

> Green. 
Indigo. 

YlOLET. 

Orange. 
Green. 



Blue 

There are many interesting topics connected with the spectrum, 
the details of which I feel precluded from entering into, inasmuch 
as these lectures are intended to illustrate the phenomena of po« 
larized light. I must, therefore, content myself with briefly naming 
some of them. The first is the unequal refrangibility of the dif- 
rent-coloured rays ; the red being the least, the violet the most 
refrangible. It is in virtue of this property that lenses and prisms 
produce the phenomena of dispersion or chromatic aberration. 
Newton thought that the size of the spectrum, or the dispersive 
power of the refractive medium, was proportional to its refractive 
power ; and, therefore, that the refracting telescope could not be 
made achromatic. In this he was mistaken. Equal refractions do 
not produce equal dispersions. Two lenses made of different 
kinds of glass, as one of crown the other of flint glass, may be 
so ground that the dispersions shall neutralize each other, while 
their refractions, not being equal, cannot neutralize ; consequently, 
an excess of one remains. 

Not the least remarkable fact connected with the spectrum, is 
the existence of bands ox fixed lines in it. They are commonly 
called Fraunhofer*8 lines of the spectrum. The best mode of 
seeing them is to examine the spectrum by a telescope*. The light 
(as of a lamp, or that produced by throwing the oxyhydrogen 
flame on lime) should be passed through a bottle filled with nitrous 
acid vapour before it falls on the prism, to produceHhe spectrum. 

The illuminating^ heatings magnetic^ and chemical powers of 
the spectrum, I must pass over without further notice, as they 
have no direct connection with the immediate object of this 
course of lectures. I cannot resist, however, remarking that the 

* An apparatus for the exhibition of these lines, lent by Messrs. Watkins 
and Hill, was eidiibited to the meeting. 
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existence of a calorific^ magnetic^ and chemical influence beyond 
the confines of the coloured spectruniy is a fact of considerable 
importance in any enquiries which may be instituted into the 
nature of light. Moreover, the splendid and interesting pictures 
ctuWed Daguerreotypes t Calotypes*yChrysotypes, and Ferrotypes, 
or CyanotypeSfViow before me, produced by the chemical influence 
of light on gross or ponderable matter, show the high importance 
of investigations respecting the chemical powers of the spectrum. 

7. Diffraction, — When light passes near the edges of bodies, 
it suffers certain modifications, included by opticians under the 
denomination of inflection or diffraction. If an opake body be 
placed in a cone ot light admitted into a dark chamber through 
a very small aperture, its shadow is larger than its geometric pro« 
jection. Moreover, its shadow is bordered with fringes, and 
similar fringes are observed within the shadows of narrow bodies. 

If the light be homogeneous or monochromatic, the fringes 
consist of dark and light spaces of the same colour, and are of 
different breadths, red yielding the broadest, violet the narrowest 
frinp^es, but in white light the fringes are prismatic or iris-coloured. 

The iris fringes may be readily observed by looking through 
the slit, between the almost closed fingers, at a candle, placed at a 
distance of several yards. It may be seen still better by looking 
at the same luminous body through a feather, or through a fine 
wire gauze. I have before me Schwerd*s very complete apparatus 
for examining the complicated and difficult phenomena of 
diffraction. 

When 1 tell you that the immortal Newton failed to perceive 
the internal fringes, and that he left the subject altogether in an 
imperfect, unsatisfactory, and unfinished state, I need scarcely 
add, that the phenomena are very complicated, and their study 
exceedingly difficult. 

8. Colours of thin plates, of films ^ and of grooved surfaces, 
A variety of curious and brilliant optical phenomena were 
attributed by Newton to what he called fits of transmission^ 
and ^^5 of reflection ; but which Dr. Young and most subsequent 
writers ascribe to interference of light, I refer now to the 
phenomena of thin plates, of films, and of grooved surfaces^ 

Excessively thin plates of air, liquids, or solids, appear co^- 
loured when viewed by reflected and transmitted light ; but the 
colour seen by reflection is complementary to that seen by trans- 
mission. 

If the plate be of uniform thickness, the colour is uniform ; 
but if the thickness varies, the colour also varies. 

* Some beautiful Calotype portraits, taken by Mr. Ck>llen, of Somerset 
Street, Fortman Square, miniature painter to the Queen, were exhibited to 
the meeting. 
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Very much thinner plates than those which present coloursi 
do not reflect light, and when viewed in this position, appear 
black. But they still transmit light, and when viewed by trans- 
mitted light, appear white. 

Wedge-shaped plates present a series, of parallel bands or 
fringes of colour. 

A plate having the form of a plano-concave lens, the thinnest 
part of the plate being in the centre, gives a series of concentric 
rings of brilliant colours. Those seen by reflected light, have a 
black spot in the centre^ while the transmitted rings have a white 
spot in the centre. 

These different phenomena of thin plates are brilliantly illus- 
trated in the lecture-room by the oxy hydrogen lime-light, which, 
after passing through the condensers of the lantern, is polarized, 
then passed through films of selenite (of uniform thinness, or 
wedge-shaped plates, or plano-concave films) afterwards through 
the two lenses called the powers, and ultimately analysed by a 
plate of tourmaline, or a bundle of plates of thin glass. The 
nature of the changes will be explained hereafter. 

The squares of the diameters of the reflected coloured rings are 
as the odd numbers, I, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c.; while the squares of the 
diameters of the transmitted rings are as the even numbers, 
0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. &c. 

The brilliant colours, produced by thin plates of air between 
the laminee of mica, of selenite, and of Iceland spar, and between 
plates of glass, are familiar illustrations of the colours caused by 
thin plates of a gaseous substance. 

The colours caused by thin films of oil of turpentine or other 
essential oils, of alcohol or of water, and by soap-bubbles, are well- 
known examples of the colours caused by thin plates of liquids. 
The iridescent hues produced on copper or steel by heat, and 
' which depend on the formation of a thin film of metallic oxide, 
are good illustrations of the colours caused by thin plates of solids. 
But the most brilliant are those caused by thin films of peroxide 
of lead, formed upon polished steel plates, by the electrolytic de- 
composition of acetate of lead. These splendid prismatic tints 
were discovered by Nobili*, and are commonly known as Nobilis 
colours or metallo'Chromes, The mode of producing them has 
been described by my friend Mr. Gassiot, in a paper read before 
the Royal Societyf. If we place on the polished steel plate a 
card screen in which some device is cut out,very beautiful figures, 
having a splendid iridescent appearance, are produced. 

In all the cases hitherto alluded to, I have supposed white or 

* See Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, vol. i. part 1. 

t See the Proceedings of die Bo^ Societyf for March, 1840; also Brande's 
Manual of Chemistry, 5th edit, p. 836. 
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compoond light to be used ; and then the colours are iridescent 
or prismatic. But if monochromatic or homogeneous light be 
employed, the rings are of a uniform tint or colour, and are sepa- 
rated by obscure bands or rings. Red light yields the broadest, 
violet light the narrowest rings. 

Aflinute particles, fibres, and grooved surfaces also produce 
prismatic or iridescent colours by white light. Thus, minute par- 
ticles of condensed vapour, obtained by breathing on glass, give 
rise to this effect. A familiar illustration is to be found in the 
halos observed around the street-lamps, when viewed at night 
through a coach-window, on the glass of which vapour is depo- 
sited. In this case the colours are seen by transmission. JDr. 
Joseph Reade's beautiful instrument, called the IrUcope, 
brilliantly displays the colours produced by reflection from a 
plate covered with condensed vapour. It consists of a plate of 
nigh] y- polished black glass, having its surface smeared with a so- 
lution of fine soap, and subsequently dried by rubbing it clean with 
a piece of chamois leather. If the surface, thus prepared, be breathed 
on, through a glass tube, the vapour is deposited in brilliant 
coloured rings. But as, in this mode of experimenting, the plate 
of vapour is thickest in the midd]e,and thinnest in the circumference, 
the rings have black circumferences instead of black centres. 

Minute fibres of silk, wool, and of the spider's web^ also present 
in sunshine a most vivid iridescence. 

A very minutely grooved surface also presents a prismatic or 
iridescent appearance in white light. Of this mother-of-pearl is 
a familiar instance — as also opal. Micrometer scales frequently 
present the same appearances ; and Barton's buttons and other 
iris ornaments owe their resplendence to the numerous minute 
grooves cut in the surface of the metal. If a beam of light from the 
oxyhydrogen apparatus be received on one of Barton's buttons, an 
iridescent image may be thrown on a screen several yards distant ; 
thus furnishing a good lecture-room illustration of the colours of 
grooved surfaces. 

9. Double /2f/rac/ton.— -When a pencil of light fails in certain 
directions on any crystals, which do not belong to the cubical 
system, it is split or divided into two other pencils, which diverge 
and follow different paths ; and when their divergence is considera- 
ble, objects viewed through them appear doubled. The change 
thus effected on a ray of light is denominated double refraction. 
The substance which is commonly used to produce this effect is that 
variety of transparent crystallized carbonate of lime, called /ce* 
land spar, or sometimes calcareous spar, or, for brevity, ca/c-«/Kir. 

In every double refracting crystal there are, however, one or 
more directions in which double refraction does not take place. 
These are called axes of double refraction : they might with 
more propriety be termed axes of no double refraction. 
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I now pass a beam of light (prodqped by throwing the oxy- 
hydrogen flame on lime) throagh a rhombohedron of Iceland 
spar, and we obtain two images on the screen. By rotating the 
crystal on its axis, one of the images revolves around the other, 
but neither disappears during the revolution. Now this fact 
proves that the H^ht which falls on the crystalis anpolarized ; for 
if it had been polarized, one image would have (disappeared in 
certain positions, as I shall hereafter prove. 

10. Po/ama^ton.— -When submitted to certain influences, the 
rays of common light acquire peculiar properties, designated by 
the term polarization. Thes6 peculiarities are not distinguishable 
by the unassisted eye. 

A. very common question, put by person^ who have not studied 
the subject, is, '< What is polarized light f* and the philosopher 
feels very considerable difficulty in giving a concise and intelli- 
gible reply ; so that the enquirer, perhaps after listening to a 
lengthened detail, frequently goes awieiy, without obtaining as he 
says, a direct and short answer to his question. 

There are two modes of reply : one is to describe, independent 
of all hypotheses, the properties by which polarized light is dis- 
tinguished from common light ; the. othert is to adopt some 
hypothesis of the nature of light, and, therefore, to give an hypo- 
thetical explanation of the nature of polarized light. Whichever 
method we adopt— and I shall give both — lengthened details are 
necessary to enable the uninitiated to comprehend the subject. 
There are four methods of polarizing light, viz. 

a. Reflection. 

b. Simple refraction. 
Double refraction. 



#^ 



c. 



d. Transmission through a plate of tourmaline. 
In the following table I have contrasted some of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of common and polarized light : 



A Bay of Common Light, 

1. Is capable of reflection^ at oblique 
angles of incidence, in every po- 
sition of the reflector. 

2. Penetrates a plate of tourmaline 
(cut parallel to the axis of the 
crystal) in every position of the 
plate. 

3. Penetrates a bundle of parallel 
glass phtes, in every position of 
the bundle. 

4. Suffers double refraction by Ice- 
land spar in every direction, ex- 
cept that of the axis of the 
crystal. 



A Ray of Polarized Light, 

1. Ib capable of reflection, at oblique 
angles of incidence, in certain posi* 
turns only of the reflector. ' 

2. Penetrates a plate of tourmoKne 
(cut parallel to the axis of the 
crystal) in certain positions of the 
plate, but in others is wholly in- 
tercepted. 

3. Penetrates a bundle of parallel 
glass plates, in certain positions of 
the bundle, but not in others. 

4. Does not suffer double refraction 
by Iceland spar in every direction, 
except that of the axis of the 
crystal. In certain positions, it 
suffers single refraction only. 
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Thus, then, one mode of replying to the before-mentioned 
question would be, by recapitulating the facts stated in this se- 
cond column. This reply would form what I may term a matter* 
of-fact answer, being independent of all hypothesis. 

The naked or unassisted eye cannot then distinguish commoa 
from polarized light. Every person must have repeatedly seen 
polarized light, but not knowing how to recognize it, has failed to 
distinguish it from common light. If you look at a polished maho- 
gany table, placed between you and the window, part of the light 
reflected from the table is polarized. When you look obliquely 
at the goods in a linendraper*s shop, through the plate-glass 
window, part of the light by which you see the articles is 
polarized. When you see two images by a crystal of Iceland 
spar the transmitted light is polarized. The atmospheric light is 
frequently polarized, especially in the earlier and later periods 
of the day when the solar rays fall very obliquely on the atmo- 
sphere. At the present season, the effect may be perceived at 
eight or nine o'clock in the morning and five or six o'clock in the 
afternoon, the observer standing with his back to the sun, or with 
his face north or south. I have found that the effect is best per- 
ceived when the sun is shining, and the atmosphere more or less 
misty. 

It is obvious, therefore, that after we have polarized a ray of 
light, we must employ some agent to detect its peculiar pro- 
perties. This agent is called the analyser. It would be better 
understood if it were termed the test. It may be a rejiecting 
plate y a plate of tourmaline^ a bundle of glass plates^ a Nichors 
prism^ or a double refracting prism ; in fact, the analyser or test 
must be a polarizer. 

Thus, then, b, polariscope consists of two parts : one for polariz- 
ing, the other for analysing or testing the light. There is no essen- 
tial difference between the two parts, except what convenience or 
economy may lead us to adopt ; and either part, therefore, may 
be used as polarizer or analyser; but whichever we use as the 
polarizer, the other then becomes the analyser. 

a. Polarization by reflection. — This method of polarizing 
light was discovered by Malus, in 1808. He was viewing, through 
a double refracting prism, the light of the setting sun reflected 
from the glass windows of the Luxemburgh palace in Paris ; and, 
on turning round the prism, he was surprised to observe a re- 
markable difference in the intensity of the two iniages: the most 
refracted alternately surpassing and falling short of the least re- 
fracted in brightness. 

Polarizing reflectors are usually glass. This should be either 
ground or blackened at the back to prevent posterior reflection. 
Water is seldom made use of. Mica may be employed instead 
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of glass. A well-polished or var^ 
nisked piece of wood (as a table, 
top of a pianoforte, or a counter) 
is very convenient. Marble also 
answers tolerably well. The 
shining hack of a book is oft- 

P.iari.«.»» I, R^JUctim. ^^^'"^^^ serviceable. Metallic 

a. Incident ray of common or nnpo'- plates are Objectionable ; since 
"?.'pia?f of gia.8 (poiaHzing plate). ^^ onc reflection Only from them, 

c. Reflected (ay of polarised UKht. the light IS found tO be elliptl* 

cally polarized ; though by successive reflections it becomes 
plane polarized. 

The polarizing angle varies for different substances, as the 
following table shows : 

Angles of Polarization by reflection. 

Water . . . 52° 45' 

Glass . . . . S^"" 45' 

Sulphate of lime 56° A5' 

Rock crystal . 56° 58' 

Iceland spar . • 58° 51' 

Diamond. . . 68° I' 

From a very extensive series of experiments, made to determine 
the maximum polarizing angles of various bodies, Dr. Brewster 
arrived at the following law : the index of refraction is the tangent 
of the angle of polarization. It follows, therefore, that the re- 
flected polarized ray forms a right angle with the lefracted ray. 

Here, perhaps, is the most convenient place for referring to a 
suggested application of polarized light. I have stated that light 
is polarized by water, at an angle of 52° 45'. By the analyser 
(as a tourmaline, or Nicholas prism, or a bundle of glass plates) 
the whole of this reflected polarized light may be intercepted 
without offering any impediment to the unpolarized but refracted 
light which has traversed the water ; so that objects may be more 
readily seen at the bottom of ponds, rivers, and the sea, by this 
expedient than otherwise, since the glare of the reflected light is 
prevented. Hence anglers, and those fond of fish-spearing, may 
employ this property of polarized light in the discovery of the 
objects of their sport; and commanders of vessels may avail 
themselves of it to detect rocks and shoals in the bottom of the 
ocean, which are not otherwise visible except by viewing them from 
the mast-head, by which the angle of reflexion is diminished, and 
consequently the quantity of light reflected is thereby lessened. 

I proceed now to demonstrate the polarization of light by re- 
flection, and the essential properties of the polarized ray. For 
this purpose, I obtain an intense light by throwing the flame of a 
jet of mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases on a cylinder of lime. 
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This light|Which I shall, for brevity, call the lime'liahty'n condeDsed 
by two crossed lenses (called condensers), and tbrown on a plate 
of glass, blackened at the back, and placed at an angle of 56^ 45'. 
The light is polarized by this plate, and being then refracted by 
two plano-convex glasses (termed the power)9 is afterwards re- 
ceived on a semi-transparent calico screen, strained on a wooden 
frame, and moistened with water. A handle of glass plates is 
sometimes used as a reflecting polarizer : it has the advantage 
of reflecting more light, but a portion of it is unpolarized. 

The light thus polarized is not distinguishable J>y the eye 
from common light, but to prove its nature, I proceed to test it. 
For this purpose, I place a plate of tourmaline on the front of 
the polariscope, and on revolving it, you observe the light 
on the screen is alternately cut off and admitted. At the 
tourmaline transmits the light, at 90^ it absorbs it, at 180° it 
transmits it, at 270^ it absorbs it. I remove the tourmaline, 
and substitute a bundle of glass plates, placed at an angle of 
56° 46', On revolving this, the light is observed to be alternately 
cut off and transmitted, as in the case of the tourmaline. I now 
substitute a double refracting prism for the bundle of glass, and 
on revolving this, it is seen that in two positions double refraction 
takes place, and two images are produced on the screen, while 
in two intermediate positions, one image is cut off. Thus, then, 
the light reflected from the blackened glass plate of the polari- 
scope, is polarized, since it possesses the characters assigned to 
this kind of light. 

2. Polarization by single 
Refraction, — If light be trans- 
mitted obliquely through a bun- 
dle of diaphanous laminee, it 
suffers polarization. The very 
thin parallel glass plates used 
for microscopes, and sold by 
Bromley and Drake, at 315, 
Oxford Street, form the best 
medium. Sixteen or more of 
Polariiation by ringU Eefraction. these are to be placed parallel, 

t: S!S«. r,S2?piSr^"' "*'*• and the bundle then placed at 

c. Reflected polarized ray. an angrle of 56*^ 45' to the rav 

d. Refracted polarized ray. This ray is . , ° , . i •' 
oppositely polarized to c. tO DC polarizea. 

Common crown or window glass serves well enough for ordi- 
nary purposes. The flattest, thinnest, most colourless, and per- 
fect pieces are to be selected. A very convenient mode of 
using them is the following : — ^Take two one ounce paper pill- 
boxes, remove the lids and the bottoms, and then paste 
together the two cylinders of the boxes, so as to form a tube. 
Into this, place obliquely sixteen pieces of window glass. 
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Having cut in each of the lids a circular hole, of about the 
size of a sixpence, place a lid at each end of the cylinder. 
The light by passing obliquely through the glass-plates in this 
cylinder, becomes polarized. 

A bundle of mica plates may be used for polarizing, but it is 
inferior to the bundle of microscope glass above referred to. 

3. Polarization by Double Refraction. — I have already 
demonstrated the double refractive power of Iceland spar; 
though 1 have not hitherto said anything of the nature of the 
light of which the two pencils are made up. 

I now proceed to demonstrate that the two pencils or rays 
produced by this process are polarized ; but the polarized state 
of the one ray is of an opposite kind to that of the other ; so that 
the two rays are said to be oppositely polarized^ That this is 
the case is proved by applying our tests to them. Thus, if ] 
apply a plate of tourmaline, you observe that, as this is rotated, 
one of the luminous rays is alternately cut 6^, which would not 
be the case were the rays composed of common light; while, if 
both were similarly polarized they would be simultaneously and 
not alternately absorbed. If I substitute the bundle of glass 
plates for the tourmaline, one of the rays is reflected, and the 
other transmitted ; and by revolving the bundle 90°, the ray 
which was reflected is now transmitted, and that which was 
transmitted is now reflected. 

F'Q-*^ iilT NichoVs prism, or Nichols 
eye-'piece^y is a most valuable 
and convenient polarizer. It is 
an oblique rhombic prism, whose 
terminal planes form an angle of 
68*^ with the adjoining obtuse 
lateral edges. It is formed by 
*^ joining, by means of Canada 
balsam, two wedge-shaped pieces 
of Iceland spar. It is a double 

J>wbUBrfraeiwihyarhomboh€dr(moft^^r2iCiQTy but the two rayS are 

Iceland Spar, made to deviate so far, that only 

a. 6. The obtaaeangles. Aline drawn _ Jmoo-o U saavi ;» :*« »a.i»l 

from « to ft represents^ the axis of Uie ^ne image IS seen in its usual 
crystal. position. The cause of this is 

c. Incident rar of impolarized or com- Fi r^ j • i i • i 

monUght. the Canada balsam, whose index 

ordinary ray. Qiatc between that for the ordi- 

t.ia^*»iSi:2S'5SSiTSM2^ nwy ray (1.654), and that for 
•ndA*. the extraordinary ray (1.483), so 

that this substance changes the direction of the two rays in an 

* See Jameson's Jmimal, vola. 6, 16, and 27» 

c 
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opposite manner, befora they «n(er the potterior half of tbe 
pn*ro. Over the tourmaline thii pritm has tbe advaotage of 
being perfectly free from colour, but U hai the great objection 
of giving u very limited field of vision. 

4. PotaritatioH by the Tourmaline. The last mode of polariziog 
light to which 1 thall have occasion to allude, is by traRsmission 
through a plate of tourmaline, cut parallel to the axis of tbe crystal. 

The substance called tourmuline, and to vrhich I have al- 
ready referred, is a precious stone, vrhich is occasionally cur 
and polished, and worn as a jewel. There is good reasoo 
for supposing that it is the substance to which Theophrastus 
alludes under the name of /yncurium (Xvyirv/iKw). It is found 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Much 
of that found in commerce comes from the Brasils. It occurs Id 
thick and short, as well as in acicular priiimatic crystals, belong- 
ing to the rhombohedric system, and which have three, six, ot 
more sides and dissimilar summits. Thus in most tourmalines the 
extremities or summits of the crystal differ from each other in the 
Dumber or situation of the planes ; and like other unsym metrical 
crystals, the tourmaline becomes electjical while changing its 
temperature, one extremity becoming positive, the other negative. 




Mid poll«b«fl| Kcd UicQ iu«d in the polulscx 

The colour of the tourmaline is various, but green and brown 
are the prevailing tints. Curiously enough, there appears to be a 
remarkable connection between the colour and the other optical, 
as well as the electrical properties of the tourmaline. Green, blue, 
and yellow colours are, in general, imperfect polarizers. Tlie 
brown and pinkish tints are the best. White colourless tourma- 
lines do not polarize. 

The principal conBtituents of the tourmaline, are silica and 
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alumina. Boracic acid is always present, aa also magnetia. 
Iron, potash, soda, ^"c., are not constant ingredients. 

For optical purposes, tlie lourmaline is cut in two directions, 
VJK. parallel, and likewise at righl angle* to the cn/slallograplii- 
eat axis. Tourmaline plates for polarizitia or analyzing, are 
cut parallel to the bkIi about -^ of an inch thick; but for 
depolarizing, or showing coloured rings, at right angles to 
tkeaxis. Considerable care and experience are required to pre- 
pare good plates.* If they be not cut perfectly parallel to the axis, 
their polarizing and analyzing powers are greatly impaired. In 
buying plates, avoid cracka, flaws, and deep colours, and select 
those which by experiment you find to be good polarizers, for as 
the polarizing powers are very unequal in different crystals, no- 
thing but a trial of each plate can determine its goodness. 

The light which is transmitted by a plate of tourmaline (a or a') 
(cut parallel to the axis), is plane- polarized. A second plate of 
tourmaline (J/), if held in the same position, transmits the light 
polarized by the first plate ; but if the second plate (&') be turned 
round, so that its axis is at right angles with the asis of the first 
plate, no light is transmitted. 




Bd tbe poloiiier, 
T or nninlutiei] light. 
h] rmr of ll^bt j>olul£Bd br < 
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The great objection to the tourmaline, as a polarizer, is, that 
the transmitted polarized beam is more or less coloured. If large, 
transpaient, and colourless polarizing tourmahnes could be ob- 
tained, they would be invaluable to the optician. 

That common light is polarized by transmission through a 
plate of tourmaline, as above' described, is proved thus : — A 
second tourmaline, placed with its axis at right angles to the 
flrst, does not permit light to pass. But when the axes of the 
plates coincide, the light polarized by the first plate is trans- 
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milted by the second. Moreover, if the light transmitted through 
the first tourmaline be received at an oblique angle on a plate 
of glass, blackened at the back, it is reflected only on two sides 
of the ray, and at an angle of 56^ 45'. Lastly, if it be tested 
by a double refracting prism, it is found to produce double 
refraction in two positions only of the ray, for on rotating the 
double refracting prism on its axis, we find that one of the 
images is alternately cut off, and in intermediate positions, two 
faint images only are produced. 

2. WAVB HYPOTHESIS OF LIGHT. 

There are two hypotheses or theories which have been formed 
to account for the phenomena of light ; one of these is called, 
the projectile theory^ or the theory of emission; — while the 
second is denominated the wave^ or vndulatory theory of light. 

The first is sometimes called the tnaterial or Newtonian 
theory of light But as on both hypotheses a fine subtile form 
of matter is required to account for luminous phenomena, the 
one hypothesis equally deserves the name of material with the 
other. Moreover, I cannot understand why the projectile theory 
is to be exclusively honoured with the name of the Newtonian ; 
for though on some occasions Newton certainly adopts it, yet on 
others he appears to support the theory of waves. 

On the present occasion it is not my intention to enter into 
any details respecting the projectile theory; for however ably 
and plausibly it accounts for some optical phenomena, it is 
manifestly incompetent to explain those which it is the object of 
this course of lectures to describe. 

Lights a Property or Motion. — ^The wave- theory supposes that 
light is a property — a motion — a vibration of something. But of 
what? Euler imagined that the vibrating medium, in dense bo- 
dies, was the body itself; through the gross particles of which he 
supposed the light to be propagated in the same manner as sound. 
This hypothesis, Dr. Young* declares to be *' liable to strong 
objections f' and he adds, that " on this supposition, the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light, on entering the atmosphere from the pure 
ether which he describes, ought to be a million times greater than 

IS. 

Ether, — To account for the phenomena of light, philosophers 
have assumed the existence of a vibrating medium, which has been 
called the ethereal medium^ the luminiferous ether^ or simply 

* A Courat of Lectures on Natural Philosophy ^ toL ii., p. 542. Also PhU, 
Trans, for 1800. 
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ether. It is supposed to be a rare, highly elastic, subtile fluid, 
ivhich occupies all space and pervades all bodies. As the sen- 
sation of light is supposed to be excited by the undulations of 
this medium, so, where light exists, there ether must be. Hence 
it fills all space. It is between the sun and the earth, the 
earth and the stars, and so on. If it did not exist in water, 
diamonds, glass, &c., these bodies would not be diaphanous; 
So that it must pervade all bodies. Even opake substances 
roust contain it, since, as in the case of gold, these become 
transparent when excessively thin. 

Existence of an Ether, — We have no independent evidence to 
adduce of the existence of this medium. It is, therefore, an as« 
sumption ; -but one which is sanctioned by the high authority of 
Descartes, Huyghens, Euler, Hooke, Newton, Young, Fresnel, 
and some of the most distinguished philosophers of the present day, 
among whom are Sir John Herschel and Arago. These eminent 
men have seen in this assumption nothing inconsistent with their 
knowledge of the constitution of the universe. The electrician and 
the magnetician have assumed, respectively, an electric and a mag- 
netic fluid, and there can be no impropriety, therefore, in the op- 
tician assuming a luminiferous ether, provided, however, that it be 
compatible with well ascertained facts, and do not violate known 
laws. Moreover, it is by no means improbable that the fluids 
which have been respectively assumed as the causes of electrical, 
magnetical, calorific, and luminous phenomena, may be one and 
the same. 

Even gravity, perhaps, may be referable to the same cause» 
Newton* himself has thrown out a speculation of this kind. 
Alluding to the ether, he says, ** Is not this medium much 
rarer within the dense bodies of the sun, stars, planets, and 
comets, than in the empty celestial spaces between them ? 
And in passing from them to great distances, doth it not grow 
denser and denser perpetually, and thereby cause the gravity of 
those great bodies towards one another, and of their parts 
towards the bodies ; every body endeavouring to go from the 
denser parts of the medium towards the rarer?" Very recently. 
Dr. Roget t &ncl Mosotti I have shown how, on the assumption 
of an ethereal medium, the phenomena of gravitation and elec- 
tricity, may be included in the same law. 

It has been said, that if the universe contained a fluid of the 
kind here referred to, the planets must experience some resist- 
ance to their motions, and, therefore, that as no resistance can 
be detected, there can be no ethereal medium. This conclusion, 

* QpiicA*, p. 326. Query 21. 

t Electricity. Published in the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
X On the Forces which regulate the Internal Constitution of Bodies, in 
Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, part iii. 
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however, it by no means a necessary one, for ** if this ether," says 
Newton*, ''shoald be supposed 700,0C0 times more elastic than 
our air, and above 700,000 times more rare, its resistance would 
be above 600,000,000 times less than that of water. And no 
small a. resistance would scarce make any sensible alteration in 
the motions of the planets in ten thousand years." The most 
satisfactory evidence of this resistance, if indeed it exist, naight 
be expected to be found in the case of the comets, bodies made 
up of the lightest materials, in fact, masses of vapour, and, there- 
fore, from their less momentum, more likely to suffer retardation. 
In the case of Encke's comet, evidence of this resistance is be- 
lieved to have been obtained. The mean duration of one entire 
revolution of this comet is about 1207 days, and the *^ magnitude 
of the resistance is such as to diminish the periodic time about 
Tjfhru ^^ ^^® whole at each revolution ; a quantity so large that 
there can be no mistake about its existence.f" 

The following table of the mean duration of one entire revolu- 
tion of this comet, allowance being made for perturbations occa- 
sioned by the action of neighbouring planets, is taken from a 
memoir by Encke^. 

DATS. 

From 1786 to 1795 1208.112 

•* 1795 to 1805 1207.879 

" 1805 to 1819 1207.424 

Sir John Herschel § observes, that **on comparing the intervals 
between the successive perihelion passages of this comet, after al- 
lowing, in the most careful and exact manner, for all the disturb- 
ances due to the actions of the planets, a very singular fact has 
come to light, viz., that the periods are continually diminishing, or, 
in other words, the mean distance from the sun, or the major axis 
of the ellipse, dwindling by slow but regular degrees. This is 
evidently the effect which would be produced by a resistance expe^^ 
rienced by the comet from a very rare ethereal medium pervading 
the regions in which it moves, for such resistance, by diminishing 
its actual velocity, would diminish also its centrifugal force, and 
thus give the sun more power over it to draw it nearer. Accord- 
ingly (no other mode of accounting for the phenomenon in ques- 
tion appearing) this is the solution proposed by Encke, and gene- 
rally received. It will, therefore, probably fall ultimately into the 
sun, should it not first be dissipated altogether, a thing no way 
improbable, when the lightness of its materials is considered, 
and which seems authorized by the observed fact of its having 
been less and less conspicuous at each reappearance.** 

* Opticksy p. 327. Query 22. 

t Airy, Report on the Progress of Astronomy, in the Report of Ae British 
Association for 1833. 

% Astrcnomische Nachrichtenj Nos. 210, 211. 

$ Treatise on Astronomy (in Lardner*8 CyclopecdiaX p. 309. 
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Leaving these speculations, and assuming, then, the existence 
of a luminiferous ether, I proceed to point out the properties 
such a fluid must be supposed to possess. 

Ethereal Molecules. — The ether consists, or is made up of mi- 
nute parts, which we call molecules^ between which there must 
exist attractive and repulsive forces *, in virtue of which the ether 
possesses extreme elasticity. Moreover, there appears to exist 
some attractive force between the ethereal molecules and the par- 
ticles of the grosser forms of matter. Indeed, Dr. Young supposed 
that the vibrating medium is the ether and ponderable matter 
conjointly. 

But instead of insisting on the actual existence of an ethereal 
medium composed of molecules, we '' may be content to look 
at the theory simply as a mathematical system, which faithfully 
represents, at least, a wide range of phenomena, and to some 
extent connects the laws so made out with dynamical principles 
regulating the motions of a system of points, combined to form 
an elastic system, which, for brevity and illustration^ we call 
molecules, constituting an (Ethereal medium f .'' 

Ethereal Waves. — If we suppose the existence of attractive and 
repulsive forces between the ethereal molecules, it follows, that 
when these molecules are at rest or have attained a state of equi- 
librium, any attempt to move one molecule must be attended with 
the displacement of several ; for the motion is extended to 
adjacent molecules. So that if a vibratory movement be commu- 
nicated to one, it is extended to several. Now, an assemblage of 
vibrating molecules, in all phases of vibration, constitutes an ethe- 
real wave. These vibrations being communicated through succes- 
sive portions of the ethereal medium, reach the retina or expanded 
optic nerve, and are propagated along the optic nerve to the 
brain, where they excite in us the sensation of light, just as the 
vibrations of the air communicated to the auditory nerve, and from 
thence to the brain, produce the sensation of sound. 

The number of impulses made by the ethereal molecules on the 
retina in a given time, determines the colour of the light, '^ust as 
the number of impulses by the aerial molecules on the auditory 
nerves determines the pitch, note, or tone of sound. Hence co- 
lours are to the eye what tones are to the ear. 

*' From Newton's measures of the thicknesses reflecting the 
diflerent colours, the breadth and duration of their respective 



• See a paper by Mr. Eamshaw, On the Nature of the Molecular Forces 
which regulate the Constitution of Ike Luminiferous Ether ^ in the Transactions 
of the Cambridae Philosophical Society, vol. vii., part 1. 

f A General and Elementary View of the Undvlatory Theory, as applied to 
the Dispersion of Light, By the Eev* Baden Powell, 1841, pp. 4 ana 5. 
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iinduUlioDf may be very accoralelj detcmiiied. 
visible •pcctrum appeare to be comprited within 
three to hfe, which is that of a major sixth ia aa 
undulations of red, yellow, aod bliie« to be related ia _ 
aa the numbers 8, 7, and 6 ; so that the iatenral froaa red to 
blue is a fourth. The absolute frequency exprefsed in n 
is too great to be distinctly conceived, bat it may be 
imagined by a comparison with sound. If a chord aoendio^ the 
tenor c , could be continually bisected forty times, and ahiMild tbea 
vibrate, it would afford a yellow green light : this being deaoaed 
by *c f (be extreme red would be ?, and the blue £• The abaolnte 
length ai>d frequency of each vibration is expressed in the table*; 
supposing light to travel at the rate of 192,000 mil 
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Extreme 

lUd 

Intermediate... 
Orange 

XntermedUte... 
y«Uow 

Intermediate ... 
Ortten 

Intermediate... 
niue 

Intermediate... 

Indlffo 

Intermediate ... 
VIoUit 

Kitrome 

Mtton of all, or white 



.0000366 
.0000356 
.0000346 
.0000340 
.0000335 
.0000327 
.0000219 
.0000211 
.0000208 
.0000196 
.0000189 
.0000185 
.0000181 
.0000174 
.0000167 
.0000225 
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37640 
39180 
40730 
41610 
42510 
44000 
45600 
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55240 
57490 
59750 
44440 
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495 
506 
517 
535 
555 
577 
600 
622 
644 
658 
672 
699 
727 
541 
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There \h a limit to the iemibility of both ear and e^e; that is, 
a certain number of impulses must be made in a given time on 
these organs before we become sensible of them ; and if we go on 
augmenting the number, we cease to he sensible of them after a 
certain lime. Now, the limits of sensibility of the eye are much 
more confined than those of the ear ; or, in other words, the sen- 
sibility ceases much sooner in the case of the eye than in that of 
the car. 

* Dr. Younff'i Course of Lectures on Natural PhOosopky, toL ii. p. 627. 
T)ie above table is also taken from this work. Dr. Young calculated the 
vdocitv of light at 500,000 million feet in ^ minutes ; but I have adopted 
8ir iJohn Hcrschers assumption of 192,000 miles per second, which makes 
tlic numbers in the fourth column (^ the table different to those giveu hy 
Young. 
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The following is the range of the human hearing according to 
Biot* :— 





Namber of 
Vibrations in 


liengfh 
of Sonorous 




one second. 


Waves. 


Commencement of appreciable Sounds 


32 


Feet in. 
32 




64 


16 




128 


8 




256 


4 




512 


2 




1024 


1 




2048 


6 




4096 


3 


"Rnd of annreciftble Sounds , . t ..,-,-, 


8192 


H 





But the actual range varies in different individuals, and we 
shall not be far from the truth if we assume, with Dr. Wollastonf 
and Sir John Herschel t* that the whole range of human hearing 
includes about nine octaves. 

Now on comparing the range of human hearing with that 
of virion, we find the relative limits of the two senses to be as 
follows : — 

Ejfe. Ear, 

Commencement of sensibility . 1 . . . . i 



Cessation of ditto l-^mr 



8_ 



1024 



It is highly probable, however, that the range of human vision^ 
like that of hearing, is subject to variation in different individuals. 

Prom these observations, then, it will be understood, that, 
according to the undulatory theory, the colour of the light 
depends on the lengths of the waves, or on their number in a 
given time. Thus red has the largest waves, and, therefore, 
the smallest number in a given time ; while violet has the Shortest 
waves, and, therefore, the greatest number in a given time. 

The intensity of the light depends on the amplitude or extent 
of excursion of the ethereal molecules from their points of rest ; 
or in other words, on the height of the wave. Just as when we 
make a cord sound, we find that the sound diminishes in pro- 
portion to the diminution of the amplitude of the oscillations. 

Vibrations. — ^The vibrations of the ethereal molecules may be 
rectilinear or curvilinear. It is not easy to give a popular illus- 
tration of the first, which, however, may be easily conceived ; 
but the motion of a pendulum is an excellent example of curvi- 

* Pricis EUmentaire de Physique, toL i. p. 324. 

t Phil Trans. 1820, p. 306. 

X Encyclopadia Metropolitana, art. Sound, p. 792. 
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linear motion. A ball, suspended by a string, describes in 
vibrating a curved line, or, in other words, it vibrates in the arc 
of a circle. 

An assemblage of molecules, vibrating rectilinear ly, in the 
same plane, and in all phases of their vibrations, constitutes a 
plane wave. An assemblage of molecules, vibrating curvilinearly 
or rotating^ the rotation or vibration of every molecule being 
made in parallel planes, constitutes what may be termed a spiral 
or helicoidal wave. If the molecule revolve in a circle, the wave 
is circular ; if in an ellipse, the wave is elliptical. 

All motion being naturally rectilinear, it follows, that when we 
see a body moving in a curve of any kind, we conclude that it 
must be under the influence of at least two forces ; one putting it 
in motion, and another drawing it off from the rectilinear course, 
which it would otherwise have continued to move in. The cause 
of these curvilinear movements of the ethereal molecules will be 
subsequently explained^ 
p g The Rev. Professor Baden Powell has contrived an 

ingenious machine, for showing in what manner rec- 
tilinear and curvilinear vibrations produce respectively 
plane and helicoidal (circular or elliptical) waves. It 
is founded upon this geometrical construction : a finite 
line, P Q, moves always through the point C, and 
with its end P always in the circumference of a given 
circle, whose centre is A ; the end Q will describe a 
certain curve, which appears upon analysis to be one 
of a high order, but having in general some soit of 
oval form, which varies as the distance il C is altered. 
If il C be very great compared with the radius of the 
circle, Q will move up and down, almost in a straight 
line : if il C be somewhat less, its path will resemble 
an ellipse ; if still less, it will be more rounded or re- 
semhle a circle. 

Upon this the machine is constructed as follows (il and C cor- 
respond in both diagrams) : 

The lower part consists of a stout iron wire bent into a series of 
cranks, of which the two extremes are in the same position, e. g, 
downwards ; the middle one vertical, and the intermediate ones 
at intermediate inclinations. Attached to each crank by a hinge 
or joint, is a long rod, R Ry &c., which passes through an aper- 
ture in a cross-bar, CC, at the top. The top of this rod is made 
conspicuous by an ivory ball or a ball painted white, £, the rest of 
the apparatus being painted black. The bar C C is attached 
to the supports A C A O, by screws, and can be removed 
(without changing the rods) from 2) 2> to the positions U ly^ 
or U' U', The proportions of the machine are not essential, but 
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only that tlie length of the roda should be great compared nith 
that of the cranlca. When the bar is at D Z>, on turning the 
handle a plane polarized wave is produced by tlie balls ; when at 
ly ly so eliiplical one ; and when at D" V a circular one — that 
is, what, for illustration, and to the eye, may be considered so. 
If the distance j1 i)" be eighteen inches, A V should be about 
twenty-four, and A D about thirty-six inches ; but these are not 
mateiial as to exactness. 

Mr. E. M. Clarke, philosophical instrument-maker, of the 
Strand, has constructed this instrument without cranks. The 
upright rods are attached rnferiorly to metallic rings, through 
each of which runs an axis, A A' \ and on this axis the rings are 
fixed in a spiral or helicoidal manner. 
Fio, 9. 




Pm/euffT Pomll't MacUnt, ai eonslrucled bg Mr, Ctarki. 

Transversal Vibrations. — I come now to a most important 
part of the undulatory hypothesis — that by which the phenomena 
of polarized, as distinguished from those of common or un- 
polarized, light are accounted for. I refer now lo the hypothesis 
of traniversal vibrations, first suggested, I believe, by Dr. Young, 
but most admirably developed and applied by Fresnel. 

"The existence of an alteraaling motion, of some kind, at 
minute intervals along a ray, is," says Professor Powell,* '■ as 
real as the motion of translation by which light is propagated 
through space. Both must essentially be combined in any cor- 
rect conception we form of light. That this alternating motion 



• A General and Elementary Vieui of Iht Undwhtory Thtory, p, 4. 
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must have rererence to certain directions transverse to that of 
the ray is equally established as a consequence of pbenomena — 
and these two principles must form the basis of any explaoatioa 
which can be attempted." 

In order to understand transversal vibrations, let us first con- 
sider how waves of water, and of other liquids, are formed, if 
a stone be thrown into a pond, there is formed a system or g^ap 
of waves, which commences at the spot where the stone impinges, 
and g^radually extends outwards in the form of concentric circles. 
The aqueous particles in the centre are forced down, and the 
surrounding ones thereby urged upwards above the normal level 
of the water. In this way the central depression, and the first 
or innermost circular heap, are formed. But gravity soon causes 
this heap to subside, and fill up the central depression, while by 
its downward progress it acquires momentum, and thereby 
descends below its normal level, thus not only giving rise to a 
circular depression, but causing the formation of another and 
outer circular heap by the elevation of the neighbouring 
particles. In this way the waves gradually extend outwards. 
It is obvious, then, that in tvaves of liquids, the directions of 
vibration of the molecules is vertical^ or nearly so, while the 
propagation of the waves is horizoniaL 

In a vibrating cord, the vibrations are rectangular to the 
propagation of the undulations along the cord. 

In luminous waves^ the direction of vibration is supposed by 
Fresnel to be transverse to the direction of propagation ; and the 
more recent researches of Cauchy seem to have established the 
doctrine of transversal vibrations ; but he assumes a third vibra« 
tion, namely, one parallel to the ray, so that^ according to him, 
the motions of the molecules take place in three rectangular 
axes. The necessity for this third axis of vibration, parallel to the 
ray, seems to be dierived from the phenomena of dispersion. 

Now, polarized lights on the wave hypothesis, is light which 
has only one plane of vibration ; whereas common or unpolarized 
light consists of light having two or more planes of vibrations, 
of which two must be rectangular — that is, after the molecules 
have vibrated in one plane, they change their vibration to 
another plane. So that common light consists in a rapid suc- 
cession of waves in which the vibrations take place in different 
planes. It does not, however, appear that the planes of vibration 
are continually changing; but that in each system of waves, 
there are probably several hundred successive vibrations, which 
are all performed in the same plane; although the vibrations 
of one system bear no relation to those of another. Thus, then, 
we call that light polarized, in which all the vibrations take 
place in one plane ; but when vibrations are succeeded rapidly 
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by other vibrations in an opposite plane, the two waves though 
separately called polarized, are together, termed unpolarized 
or common light ; so that, as Fresnel has observed, common light 
is merely polarized light, having two planes of polarization at 
right angles to each other. 

Thus, then, I have now replied theoretically, as well as prac- 
tically, tathe question, ** What is polarized light ?" 

Partially polarized light consists, according to Sir John 
Herschel, of two unequally intense portions; one completely 
polarized, the other not at all. Sir David Brewster, however, re- 
gards it as light whose planes of polarization are inclined at an* 
gles less than 90^. But to the latter view some objections have 
been raised by Mr. Lloyd. 

In the following diagram, let the straight lines represent the 
directions in which the ethereal molecules are supposed to vibrate. 
Then A B and C D will represent the direction of vibration ot 
the ethereal molecules of two oppositely polarized rays ; A Bf 
C D' the two rectangular directions of vibration of a ray of com- 
mon or unpolarized light ; and A" B" C D" a ray of partially po- 
larized light, according to Sir D. Brewster*s hypothesis. 

Fio. 10. 
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'< The difference between a polarized and an ordinary ray of 
light,** says Sir John Herschel, ^^can hardly be more readily 
conceived than by assimilating the latter to a cylindrical, and the 
former to a four-sided prismatic rod, such as a lath or a ruler, 
or other long, fiat, straight stick," 

In order to illustrate Fresnel's notion of transversal vibrations, 
and of the hypothetical difference between common and polarized 
light, painted card models are very convenient A piece of card- 
board is cut out in a waved or undulated form, so that the 
curves of the upper and lower edges accord. Then, midway be- 
tween these edges, a row of circular black spots is painted on the 
card : these are to represent the ethereal molecules, while the 
card-board represents the plane of vibration. A single card thus 
cut and painted serves to illustrate a ray of plane-polarized light 
(Fig il): two of them placed side by side, with their planes at right 
angles to each other, B, represent the two oppositely-polarized 
rays produced by a double refracting prism, while two so 
placed that they mutually cross, represent common light, C 
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We are now prepared to understand how common light becomes 
polarized. In the case of the doubly refracting bodies the two 

{)1anes separate, for reasons that will be explained in the next 
ecture ; and as the two waves liave the planes of their vibrations 
at right angles to each other, we see now how the rays are said 
to be oppositely polarized. As these two waves are propagated 
with dinerent velocities, they in consequence follow different 
paths. The tourmaline likewise separates the two planes ; but 
it gradually extinguishes the one, by offering such an impediment 
to its progress that its vibrations are destroyed. The agency of 
the reflecting plate in polarizing light may also be readily ac- 
counted for. When a ray of common light falls on a transparent 
surface, at a certain angle, its planes of vibration are resolved into 
two, one of which is transmitted, the other reflected ; both are 
polarized, but oppositely. 

The action of the analyzer or test may also be easily under- 
stood. Suppose the analyzer to be a reflecting plate : if this 
plate be at the same angle to the ray as the polarizing plate, 
the vibrations will be reflected when the planes of reflexion of 
the poIarizin|^ and analyzing plates coincide — but will be trans* 
mitted (that is not reflected) when the planes are at right angles 
to each other. Suppose the analyzer to be a tourmaline plate : 
in one position this plate permits the vibrations to be transmitted, 
but in a position perpendicular to this it destroys them. So 
that in these two rectangular directions, the crystal of tourmaline 
must possess unequal elasticities ; for the motion or vibration is 
transmitted in the one, but stifled or destroyed in the other 
direction. Suppose the analyzer to be a rhombokedron of Ice^ 
land spar ; in either of two rectangular directions the vibrations 
of the polarized incident ray are propagated unchanged, but at an 
angle of 45^ to either of these positions, the plane of vibration of 
the incident ray is resolved into two rectangular planes, each of 
which forms an angle of 45° with the incident ray. 
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Interferences of Light, — It is a law in dynamics, that the 
velocity produced by two joint forces, when they act in the same 
direction, will be as the sum of the forces. Hence if two 
waves, all of whose parts respectively coincide, meet, it is evident 
that their velocities will be doubled. Whether the vibrating 
medium be water, air (sound), or ether {light), this statement 
holds good : the intensity of the waves is doubled. 

But the velocity of two joint forces, when they act in opposite 
directions, will be as their differences. Hence, if a wave (of water, 
air, or ether) be half an undulation behind another wave, the 
velocities of the two are mutually destroyed. When stones are 
thrown into a pond, and two groups of waves cross each other on 
its surface, there are points at which the water remains immove- 
able when the two systems are nearly of the same magnitude, 
while there are other places in which the force of the water is 
augmented by their concurrence. If two sonorous undulations 
differ a little from each other in frequency, they alternately tend 
to destroy each other, and to acquire a double, or» perhaps, a 
quadruple force ; and the sound gradually increases and dimi- 
nishes in continued succession at equal intervals. This alternate 
intension and remission is called a beat, 

p In the same way, the waves of the 

' * luminiferous ether interfere, and, mutu- 

A ally destroying each other, cause dark- 

/\ ness. This important fact, that under 

/ \ some circumstances, light added to light 

Lj J causes darkness— -a fact apparently fatal 

*•-... I "i^^^---- --^^ to the projectile theory of light — was first 

"^"^ established by Dr. Young. This distin- 

/ \ guished philosopher — whose attainments 

L \ and knowledge were insufficiently esti- 

rc~P"""5r^ mated while he was living — passed a sun- 

/ \ beam through a hole (O) made with a 

/ \ fine needle jn thick paper, and brought 

/ Ji into the diverging beam a slip of card 

/ 1/7//// I (A B) one-thirtieth of an inch in breadth, 

/ j(lji\ / ^'^^ observed its shadow (£ F) on a white 

/ iTftT/ 7 ®^*'®®"» *^ different . distances. The 

/ /// /// / shadow was divided by parallel bands, 

but the central line (X) was always 
white. That these bands originated in the interference of the 
light passing oh both sides of the card. Dr. Young demonstrated 
by simply intercepting the light on one side by a screen (C D), 
leaving the rays on the other side to pass freely. In this arrange- 
ment all the fringes which had before existed in the shadow im- 
mediately disappeared, although the light inflected on the edge 
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(A) was allowed to retain its course. The same result took place 
when the intercepting body was at C D, before the edge B of 
the body. 

By a series of wooden sliders, originally contrived by Young*, 
but put into a very convenient form for use in the lecture-room, 
by my friend Mr. Woodward, the interference of waves may be 
neatly illustrated. By this apparatus it will be seen that when 
the difierence amounts to 2, 4, 6, or other even number of half 
undulations, the waves coincide and mutually augment their 
intensities; while, when the difference amounts to 1, 3, 5, or 
other odd number of half undulations, there is discordance and 
mutual destruction. Now it will be perceived, that these num- 
bers coincide with those referred to by Newton, as expressive of 
his fits of transmission and reflection. 

If two waves of homogeneous or monochromatic light interfere, 
the result will be an augmentation or diminution of brilliancy^ 
or complete destruction. The light is augmented when the waves 
accord — but is lessened or destroyed when they are mutually 
opposed. Hence Newton*s rings, seen by homogeneous light, 
are merely dark and light bands of one and the same colour. 

But if two waves of heterogeneous or white light interfere, 
the result will be the production of vivid coloured fringes. 
Certain colours are destroyed, while others remain, or have their 
brilliancy augmented. 

It is a law in dynamics, that a body acted upon by two forces 
united, will describe the diagonal of a parallelogram in the same 
time in which it would have described its sides by the separate 
action of those forcesf* Hence, if two waves, whose molecules 
are in the same phases of vibration, but whose planes of vibra- 
tion are more or less angular, say rectangular, to each other, 
the only efiect produced is an alteration of the plane of 
vibration. 

This is an explanation of a fact discovered by Fresnel, and 
laid down by him as a law, that '* two rays of light, polarized 
at right angles to each other, exhibit none of the phenomena of 
interference,'' that is, they produce no colours or fringes. 

If both the forces act upon a body in such a manner as to 
move it uniformly, the diagonal described will be a straight line ; 
but if one of the forces acts so as to make the body move faster 
and faster, then the line described will be a curve. Now this 
dynamical law explains how two plane luminous waves, whose 
molecules are vibrating in rectangular planes, by their mutual 
action, produce a circular or elliptical wave. For if two 

* Lectures on Natural Philosophy, yoL i, p. 390, plate xxy., fig. 352 D. 
t This fact was demoostrated hy a neat machine, invented by Mr. E. M. 
Clarke, of the Strand. 
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systeme of waves of eqoal intenBity, and polar 
plan ■— ■ ■ ■ 



_^ .^ n recta n^lar 

plaaes, differ in their progress ^ of aa undulation, the compound 
movement which they will communicate to each molecule, instead 
of being rectilinear, as in the two fasciculi considered separately, 
will be circitlar, and will be performed -with uniform velocity. 
But if the difference of progress, instead of being an even or 
an uneven number of ^th of undulations, be a fractional number, 
the vibratory movements will be neither rectilinear, nor circular, 
but elliptical. 

Here is an apparatus (iig. 13), contrived, I am informed, by 
Professor Wheatstone, which illustrates how two rectangularly 
polarized rays of light may inBuence each other. It consists of a 
series of rods disposed horizontally in an undulated form, so as to 
represent a system of plane waves. One end of each rod is ren- 
dered conspicuous by a white ball, and it will be seen, that, as now 
arranged, all the balls (which represent a line of etherial mole- 
cules) are in one plane, A. Ifnowa block ofwood, B, cut so as to 
represent a system of plane waves of equal size to those repre- 
sented by the rods, be pressed against the balls, so that the two 
systems of waves act on each other in a rectangular direction, 
then, when the waves coincide, the plane, in which the balls lie, 
changes, and becomes diagonal, as in C ; whereas, if the block 
be so applied to the balls, that the two systems of waves do not 
coincide, then the balls no longer remain in one plane, but 
become placed in a helicoidal manner, representing a circular oc 
elliptical wave, as in D. 

Fio. 13. 




With these remarks 1 finish the theory of light, and have now 
arrived at the subject of Coloured Polarization. 
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LECTURE II. 

8. COIiOUBED POLABIZATION. 

Whbk an excessively thin film of a doubly refracting crystal is 
placed in the polarisoope, that is, between the polarizing and 
analyzing plates, the most gorgeous colour or colours appear, 
and when the analyzer is rotated on its axis they change to 
complementary tints. If the film be of uniform thickness, the co- 
lour is uniform ; but if the film be of irregular thickness, dif- 
ferent colours are perceived. 

In order to produce colour, it is necessary to use, first, a po- 
larizer^ as a tourmaline, a doubly refracting prism, or a reflecting 
plate ; secondly, z film of a doubly refracting crys/a/, called the 
depolarizer ; and, thirdly, an analyzer or test^ as a tourmaline, a 
reflecting plate, or a doubly refracting prism. 

The office of the polarizer is indicated by its name ; it po- 
larizes the light. Without this no colour is perceived, for a reason 
which will be hereafter explained. 

The doubly refracting film^ called the depolarizer^ receives 
the light thus polarized, and doubly refracts it. That is, a sys- 
tem of waves, constituting the incident ray, entering the crystal- 
line film, is resolved into two systems of equal intensities within 
it. These form respectively the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
(fig. 14, and E). They are polarized in planes +45^ and— 45^ 
to that of the incident system, so that the plane of polarization 
of the ordinary system forms an angle of 90^ with that of the ex- 
traordinary system. 

Now, the two systems of waves thus produced traverse the 
crystal in different directions and with different velocities ; but 
as the film or plate is excessively thin, they emerge superposed. 
One set proceeds through the crystal more slowly than the other ; 
or, in the language of a distinguished writer on this subject, one 
set lags behind the other : so that at their emergence they are 
found to be in diflerent phases of vibration. 

By the analyzer each of the two systems (0 and E) is resolved 
into two other systems {Oo Oe and Ee Eo), so that now four 
systems or two pairs are produced. 

But the vibrations of these four systems are made in two planes : 
that is, two in one plane, and the other two in a second plane, 
which is rectangular to the first. Now, as the two vibrations which 
are made in the same plane, are not in the same phase (the one 
system having suffered a greater retardation than the other), the 
waves interfere and produce colour (if the incident light be 
white). But the two vibrations of the one plane conspire^ while 
those of the other plane are opposed. Hence the tint or colour 
produced by the interference of the waves, in one plane, is com- 
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plementary to that produced in the other plane. So that if the 
analyzer be a doubly refracting prism, both complementary co- 
lours are seen by transmission ; but if it be a reflector, one is 
reflected and the other transmitted ; whereas, if it be a tourmaline, 
one is transmitted, while the other is suppressed, extinguished' 
or stifled. 



FiQ. 14. 
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Production of Complementary Tintt. 

A, A ray of common or uopolarized light incident on B, 

B, The polarizer (a plate of tourmaline), 

C, A ray of plane polarized light incident on D* 
2>. The doubly refracting film or depolarizer. 

o\ Se SSSSJ^7 "^ } P'°dac«d by the double refraction of the ray C. 

G* The analyzer (a doubly refracting prism). 

Eo, The ordinary ray \ produced by the double refraction of Uie eztraordioary 

Ee, The extraordinary ray / ray B. 

0^\ Si 22f!SdiS?y ray } P'^od'^ced by the double refraction of the ordinary ray O. 

To render somewhat more intelligible the cause of the colours 
being complementary, and, therefore, to explain what is meant 
by the conspiration and opposition of vibrations, let us suppose 
the vibrations of the polarized light (C, fig. 14) to be made in the 
plane, C P, fig. 15; and to give more precision to our ideas, let 
us further suppose that the molecule C is, at a given instant, 
movingyrom C towards -P. 

The doubly refracting film resolves this motion into two other 
motions, performed at right angles to each other, one in the 
direction CO, the other in the direction CE. The waves pro- 
duced by the vibrations in the plane C O, we shall suppose to 
constitute the ordinary system, while those in the plane C E form 
the extraordinary system. But the plate is much too thin to 
have produced bet-ween these two systems any sensible separation. 

Each of these motions is resolved, by the analyzer, into two 
others at right angles to each other. That is, the vibration C 
is resolved into the vibrations C Oo and C Oe; while the vibra- 
tion CE\% resolved into the vibrations CEo and C Ee. Now, 
it is obvious, that the two motions C Oo and CEo act in the 
same direction, or, in other words, they conspire^ or itrengiken 
each other; while the motions C Oe and C Ee, though performed 
in the same plane, oppose or destroy each other. 
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By rotating the analvzcr the reverse happeui>: C Oo and C £o 
oppote or deiiroy each other, while C Oe and C Ee consjare, 
or itrengthen each olhar, as in fig. IG. 



Thus, then, the original polarized ray(C, fig.l4) has been resolved 
into four raya, two polarized in one plane, and the other two polar- 
ized in a plane rectangular to tliis. The two rays which interfere 
and destroy each other, differ by half an undulation. The colour 
produced by the interference of the conspiring rays, corresponds 
to the difference of the routes of the two polarized rays in the 
plate or film, while that which results from the interference of 
the opposing rajs, is that which is due to the same difference 
augmented or diminished by half an undulation. In the case 
above noticed, in which CO e and C Ee (fig. 15) are opposed, 
the colour corresponds to the difference plus half an undulation. 
But it may be asked, What is the use of the polarizing plate ? 
What is tiie reason that no colour is perceived if the light which 
is incident on the double refracting film be common or unpolarized? 
To explain this, let ua suppose that a ray of common or unpo- 
lariKed light consists of Ino rays recta ngnhirly polarised. Etich 
of these rays i^ill suffer the same series of divisions, subdivisions, 
and interferences as the former ; but the tints produced by the oae 
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ray will be complementary to those of the other ; so that we shall 
thus obtain two pairs of complementary tints, and as the tints of 
each pair will emerge superposed, they will neutralize each other, 
and the resulting light will be of uniform whiteness. 

Thus istPAiRor sdPAiBor 

' TINTS. TINTS. 

Suppose the two complementary tints produced 

by one ray to be Green and Red. 

Those produced by the second ray will be Red " Green. 



And the sum of each pair will be White. White. 

For red and green are complementary tints, and produce by 
their union white light, as I have already demonstrated. 

The office of the doubly refracting film, called the depolarizer, 
is to doubly refract the polarized light. It prepares the rays for 
the changes which they have ultimately to undergo and by which 
colour is to be produced. The thickness of the film or crystalline 
plate determines the tint ; but the actual thickness required to 
produce a given tint depends on the nature of the crystal. By 
this plate or film two rectangularly polarized systems of waves 
are produced, which traverse the plate in different directions and 
with different velocities, and emerge in different phases of vibra- 
tion. Now as they are superposed, and as the retardation amounts 
only to a few undulations and parts of an undulation, it might be 
supposed that colour would be produced by their interference. 
But I have already stated that two rectangularly polarized rays 
do not interfere, so as to produce colour. In order, therefore, to 
make them interfere, their planes of polarization must be made 
to coincide ; and to do this is the function of the analyzer. 

In order to assist us in comprehend- 
ing how a polarized ray may be resolved 
into two others polarized in different 
planes, we may take, as an illustration, 
a stretched cord, fig. MA B, dividing 
at B into B C and B 2>, making a 
small angle with each other at £, and 
having either equ^l or unequal tension. 
Let us suppose the extremity A of the 
single cord to be made to vibrate regu- 
larly in either a horizontal or vertical 
plane ; now, by means of two polished, 
guiding-planes, E F and G H, in- 
clined at different angles to the horizon, 
and making a right angle with each 
other, the horizontal vibrations of the 
cord A Bf will give rise to two other 
vibrations, parallel respectively ioE F 
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and O H. And if we assume the two branches B C aod B^B 
to be unequally tense, the waves produced by the vibration of 
A B will be propagated along them with unequal velocity. So 
that this illustration, which I have adopted from Sir John 
Herschers able treatise on light, serves to explain not only how 
a vibration in one plane may be resolved into vibrations in two 
other planes, but also why the two resulting waves are propa- 
gated with unequal velocitv. 

Though a thin plate of Iceland -spar or of any other doubly 
refracting crystal serves, when placed in the polariscope, for the 
production of colour; yet certain crystals are preferable to others 
on account of the facility with which they may be split into thin 
lamines. Selenite and mica are especially convenient for this 
purpose ; and the former of these is extensively employed by op- 
ticians in the preparation of a variety of beautiful and ingenious 
polariscope illustrations. On this account a brief notice of it is 
requisite. 

Selenite^ or sparry-gypsumf is the native crystallized hydrated 
sulphate cf lime (Ca O. S 0,+2 Aq.) It occurs imbedded id 
London clay. It is found also at Shotover Hill, near Oxford, 
where the labourers call it quarry glass, and likewise at the Isle 
of Shepp^. Very large crystals of it are found at Montmartre, 
near Pans. The crystalline forms in which it occurs belong to 
the oblique rectangular prismatic system. Haiiy and the late 
Mr. William Phillips describe its primary form as a right oblique- 
angled prism ; so that the lateral faces of the crystal are regaided 
by them as the terminal planes. But the optical characters of the 
crystal prove the incorrectness of the description of these cele- 
brated mineralogists : and here, I would observe, is an excellent 
illustration of the great value of polarized light to the crystallo- 
grapher* In this particular instance it enables him to distinguish 
a lateral face, from a terminal plane, of a prism. 

The crystals of selenite which are most frequently met with, 
are oblique rectangular prisms, with ten rhomboidal faces, of 
which two are considerably larger than the others (fig. 18 il). 
They are very easily slit into thin lamin8e(a 6, fig. 18 B), parallel 
to these larger lateral faces (terminal planes of Haiiy and W. 
Phillips). 

Macles or hemitrope crystals of selenite are very common. 
By hemitrope, a word derived from the Greek (from j}/uu half, 
and rp€ir» I turn), is meant a figure produced by cutting the 
primary crystal in two, causing one of the fragments to make 
half a revolution, and then uniting the sides actually in contact. 
The most singular and common hemitrope variety of selenite is 
that called arrow headed selenite {^g. 18 C), and which is so 
called because the crystal is formed like the barbed head of an 
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arrow. It^ nature may be easily explained. Cut a card or thin 
board in a rhomboidal form la represent one of the lamtDce 
taken from lateral faces of the prism (lig. 18 D). Then divide 
it in the direction of its greater diagonal (a b), and transpose the 
separated parts in such a manner, that two of the alternate 
angles, produced by the diagonal division, shall make the point 
— the other two, the barbs — of the arrow-head. 



Fhi. 18. Selenite. 
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The optical structure of films or thin plates of selenite, having 
a thickness of from Ath to the ^th of an inch, is very carious. 
In two rectangular directions they allow perpetidical rays of 
polarized light to traverse them unchanged : these directions are 
called the neutral axet. In two other directions, however, which 
form respectively angles of 45° with the neutral axes, these filma 
have the property of double refraction. These directions are 
usually denominated depolarizing axes ; but they might be more 
correctly termed doubly refracting axes. 

In order to render these properties more intelligible, suppose the 
structureof the film to be that represented by Bg. 19, in which the 
film IS seen to be crossed by two series of light lines, or passages, 
the one perpendicular to the other. These are to represent the 
neulral axes. We may imagine, that in these directions only 
can the ethereal molecules vibrate. A ray of incident polarized 
light whose vibrations coincide with either of these lines, is trans- 
mitted through the film unchanged. But a ray of incident 
polarized light whose vibrations form an angle of 45° with these 
lines, or, in other words, which coincide with the diagonals of the 
square spaces, suffers double refraction ; that is, it is resolved 
into two vibrations, one parallel with a b, the other parallel with 
c d, and, therefore, the directions of the diagonals of the squares 
are called the doubly refracting or depolarizing axes. Dut the 
two resulting vibrations are not propagated, in these two rectan- 
gular directions, with equal velocity, the one suffering greater 
retardation than the other, so that the waves, at their emeigence, 
are in different phases of vibration, though they do not interfere 
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■o as to produrc coloar, because (heir plaiies of vibration are 
rectangular. By the analyzer, however, ilieir planes are made to 
coincide, and colour is produced ; and on rotating the analyzer 
on its aiia, the colour changes and becomes GOmplementary. 

To illustrate these statements, placeafilmofselenite, of uniform 
thickness, in the polariscope. On rotating the film (the analyzer 
and polarizer remaining still), a brilliant colour is perceived at 
everyquadrant of acircle, but in intermediate positions it vanishes 
altogether. We observe, however, that the tint docs not change, 
but only varies in intensity. If, now, the film be fixed and the 
analyzer rotated, we also observe colour at every quadrant of a 
revolution ; but the tint changes and becomes complementary at 
every quadrant — the same tint reappearing at every half revolu- 
tion : so that when the film alone is revolved one colour only is 
seen, but when tlie analyzer alone is revolved, two colours are 
teen. 
Efftclqf revoking ttuflaefSdenitc. Effect o/revohing Ae Atiafyter. 
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If we employ, as the analyzer, a doutite refracting prism, we 
observe two complementary disks of colour, and these may be 
made to cross and produce white light as before shown. 

The thickness of the film of selenite determines the particular 
tint. If, therefore, we use a film of irregular thickness, different 
colours are presented by different thicknesses. A wedge-shaped 
piece will produce parallel bands of colours, and two wedges 
crossed present diagonal bands. A plano-concave film, as well 
as a plano-convex iilm, gives concentric rings of colour, the 
former with a blacky the latter with a white, centre. 

Two films superposed, do not give the colour which would arise 
from the mixture of the two colours, but either the colour which 
corresponds to the joint thickness of the films, or that which 
belongs to the difference of their thickness. When the two 
films are put together, as they lie in the crystal, the resulting 
colour depends on the sum of the thicknesses. But when the 
two films are crossed, so that similar lines in the one are at right 
angles to similar lines in the other, the resulting tint depends on 
the difference of the thicknesses. These facts admit of very beau- 
tiful, curious, and interesting illustrations. Thin films of selenite 
of uniform thickness are so arranged as to slide over figures 
also formed of films of selenite. The changes of colour effected 
in the tints are most striking, and to un philosophical minds 
almost magical. 

In the opticians* shops are met with a great variety of devices 
prepared with films of selenite of different thicknesses, and 
which constitute philosophical toys illustrative of the before- 
mentioned facts. Gothic windows, stars, flowers, fruits^ animals 
(butterflies, parrots, dolphins, and chameleons), and theatrical 
figures (Jim Crow, harlequin, &c.), are somfe of the ingenious, 
and often laughable illustrations contrived by Mr. Darker. 

Test of Double Refraction, — From the preceding statements 
then, it appears, that the polariscope becomes a very delicate 
test of double refraction. A very large number of crystalline, 
and other bodies, possess a doubly refractive property ; but com- 
paratively few of these have it in so high a degree as to present, 
under ordinary circumstances, the phenomenon of double images ; 
that is, the separation of the two systems of ethereal waves is 
not, in general, sufficiently great to be visible to the eye. In 
such cases, therefore, the polariscope is of great value, since it 
enables us to detect the slightest degree of double refraction. 
Some doubly refracting bodies present, in the polariscope, most 
gorgeous colours, as selenite. Others, however, which possess 
the doubly refractive property in a much slighter degree, require 
the aid of a thin film of selenite, of uniform thickness. Their 
double refractive property then becomes evident by the change 
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which they induce in fhe colour of the film. Without this, we 
see light or dark fringes or bands, or black or white crosses, but 
no colour. 

Cause of Double Refraction, — ^Being now in possession of an 
exceedingly delicate test of double refraction, we are prepared to 
enter into an inquiry into the cause of this property. 

Now we shall find that every body endowed with equal elas- 
ticity in every direction, is a single refractor. Alter its elasticity 
in any one direction, put it in a state of unequal tension, and 
immediately it acquires the property of double refraction. Hence 
then, double refraction may be temporarily or permanently com- 
municated to bodies, by temporarily or permanently disturbing 
the equality of their elasticity in different directions. 

1 . Pressure produces double refraction. — In fluids (gases and 
liquids) pressure is equally distributed in all directions, which is 
obviously owing to the facility with which the molecules shift 
their places. Hence pressure on fluids does not communicate to 
them the power of double refraction. 

In solids, however, matters are far otherwise. Owing to cohe- 
sion, the molecules cannot change their relative positions; and, 
therefore, in this form of matter unequal degrees of tension may 
exist in different directions : so that pressure may be communi- 
cated in any desired direction without being equally or uniformly 
distributed. 

Now a transparent solid, as a well-annealed piece of glass, all 
of whose parts possess equal elasticity, is a single refractor ; but 
if we subject such a body to the influence of a compressing force, 
it becomes a double refractor, and acquires neutral and doubly 
refracting (depolarizing) axes ; the former parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the direction of pressure, the latter 45° inclined to 
them. 
Let us consider for a moipent what must be the effect of pressure in 

any given direction. Suppose a rectangu^ 
lar piece of glass (fig. 20) to be subjected 
to pressure in the direction A B: the im- 
mediate effect will be to urge the conti- 
guous particles nearer together in this 
direction, and thereby to call into action 
their repulsive forces. But it will also 
urge the particles asunder in the direction 
C Df — that is, in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to that of the pressure, and thereby to 
F call into operation their attractive forces. 
Thus then, it is obvious, that a force, which when applied to a 
solid, causes a condensation in the direction of the force {A B), is 
.attended with dilatation or expansion in a direction perpendicular 
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to it (CD). In the first direction the elasticity is a maximum— 
in the second direction it is a minimum. Incident light polarized 
in a plane parallel with either of these directions passes through 
unchanged y and these directions are called the neutral axes* 
But if it be polarized in a plane inclined 45° to either of these 
directions (that is, in the direction E F or O H) it is resolved 
into two systems of waves, one polarized in the direction A B^ 
the other in the direction C D, The directions E F and OH^ are, 
therefore^ the doubly refracting or depolarizing axes. But the 
system polarized in the plane A B, will proceed more slowly 
(owing to the maximum elasticity in that direction) than the 
system C D (which is polarized in the direction of the minimum 
elasticity). Hence, at their emergence, the two systems of waves 
are in different phases of vibration, but they do not interfere so 
as to produce colours, owing to the plane of vibration of the 
one being rectangular or perpendicular to that of the other* 
When, however, we apply the analyzer, and restore these two 
rectangular planes to a common plane, interference takes place 
and colour results. 

Let us now take the case of a flexed body. When I bend a 
cane or other solid, the convex surface is in a state of expansion 
or dilatation, while the concave surface is compressed. The 
molecules on the convex surface are urged asunder, and their 
attractive forces called into operation, while those on the concave 
surface are pressed together, and their repulsive forces brought 
into action. Between these two oppositely affected surfaces, 
there is a neutral line where equilibrium exists, ' and on both 
sides of this the degree of strain augments as we recede from 
the line. Now, if a well annealed, and, therefore, single refracting 
plate of glass be bent, and examined while in the polariscope, it 
will be found to have acquired, vhile in the bent state, double re- 
fracting properties. Two sets of coloured fringes are perceived, one 
on the convex or dilated side of the plate, and the other on the con«- 
cave or compressed side. Between these two sets of fringes is a 
black line, indicating the situation where neither compression nor 
dilatation exists, and where, therefore, double refraction is absent. 

Thus then the polariscope becomes a valuable means of detect- 
ing the existence of unequal tension or strains in transparent 
bodies, and Dr. Brewster has suggested its useful application to 
the determination of the intensity and direction of all the forces 
which are excited by a superincumbent load in different parts of 
the arch, as also the intensity and direction of the compressing 
and dilating forces which are excited in loaded framings of car- 
pentry. For these purposes, models in glass or copal are to be 
prepared, and the effects are rendered visible by exposing the 
models to polarized light. He has likewise constructed a chro' 
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maiic dynamometer for measuring the intensities of forces, 
founded on the facts already stated. It consists of a bundle of 
narrow and thick plates of glas9, fixed at each end io brass caps. 
Then when any force is applied to a ring in the middle of the plates, 
the ends being fixed, the plates of glass will be bent, and the 
force thus produced is measured by the tints that appear on each 
side of the black line. 

By the gradual induration, as well as by the mechanical com- 
pression and dilatation of animal jellies, fringes may be produced, 
as in glass. 

2. Unequal heating causes double refraction* — ^When heat is 
applied to bodies, it causes them to expand or dilate. If the 
substance to which the heat is applied be a bad conductor, the 
part in contact with the heated body becomes hot, and ex|>ands 
before heat is communicated to the neighbouring parts. Hence 
the bad conductor endeavours to curve, just as when we hear 
a compound bar of iron and brass, a curvature is induced, 
owing to the unequal expansile power of these two metals, and 
as the brass expands more than the iron, the latter forms the 
inner or concave side of the curved bar, while the brass forms 
the outer or convex side. On this principle is constructed the 
compensation balance of a watch. 

Glass is a bad conductor of caloric, and when a heated body 
is applied to it, the part in contact with this becoming hot, 
expands, but owing to the bad conducting quality of the medium, 
the surrounding parts not being influenced by the heat, do not 
expand, but resist the dilatation of the heated portion. In this 
way, therefore, the immediate eflect of heat on one part of a 
piece of glass, is to put all the surrounding parts into a strained 
state, one part is expanding, and other parts are resisting the 
dilatation. When the difference of temperature is extreme, the 
violence of the strain is such that very thick pieces of glass are 
sometimes rent asunder. 

It is very desirable that we should be acquainted with the 
precise mechanical condition of the glass thus partially subjected 
to caloric. A knowledge of this would greatly assist us in com- 
prehending the optical phenomena. But the subject is replete 
with difHcuIties. Perhaps, some assistance may be obtained 
from the following considerations : — 

Pig. 21. Let A B CD (fig. 21), be a rectan- 

s gular plate of glass, subjected to heat 
along its edge, A B, This portion of the 
glass being heated, tends to expand ; 
but on account of its connection with 
other portions of the glass, cannot do 
c : D so without forcing these to participate 



Compressed. ^ 

^•p SB 



I I e. Dilated. /. g ^ 
^ Compressed. 
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in its augmented bulk. These, however, owing to the bad 
conducting power of the glass, retain their original tempera* 
ture, and consequently refuse to expand, so that the stratum 
is subjected to conipression ; that is, it is prevented from ac- 
quiring that volume which is natural to it, in this heated 
state. The central stratum ef^ is in a state of dilatation or 
expansion, owing to its particles being urged asunder by the 
tendency of the upper stratum, A By to expand. The resist- 
ance offered to the expansion by e y*, tends to produce pres- 
sure on the lower stratum C D, the particles of which will be 
urged together. This lower stratum C D, like the upper one 
A B, will then be in a state of compression. As the tension of 
efis sustained 2X A B and C D, it will tend to send inwards 
the lateral columns A C and jB 2>, dilating them at the convex 
portion of the bend, and compressing them at the concave 
portion. By these strains, therefore, the rectangular plate of 
glass will assume a figure concave on all its edges. 

It is obvious then, from the unequal states of tension of the 
different parts of a piece of glass thus partially heated, that it 
ought to acquire doubly refracting properties, and the polari- 
scope shows that it does so. In this state, the glass exhibits 
distinct neutral and doubly refracting {(depolarizing) axeSy the 
neutral ones being parallel and perpendicular to the direction in 
which the heat is propagated. The black fringes, sometimes 
called lines, of no polarization, indicate the neutral axes, or 
those portions of the glass which are destitute of the property 
of double refraction. 

It deserves especial notice that fringes make their appearance 
in the part of the glass most distant from the heated body, before 
they have received any sensible accession of heat, and which, 
therefore, must depend on the state of strain into which they are 
thrown by the effect of the heat on the other parts of the mass, 
in the way I have already endeavoured to explain. 

Dr. Brewster has suggested the construction of two kinds of 
chromatic thermometers y for measuring changes of temperature 
by the production of coloured fringes, exhibited by glass plates 
when exposed to heat ; for " every tint in the scale of colours 
has a corresponding numerical value, which becomes a correct 
measure of the temperature of the fluid." In the one instru- 
ment, the tints originate immediately from the changes of tem- 
perature; in the other, they are produced by the difference of 
pressures upon the glass, occasioned by the difference pf expan- 
sions arising from changes of temperature. I must refer you to 
his paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1816, for details 
respecting them. 

3. Unequal cooling causes double refraction, — If a piece of 
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hot glaM of uDiform temperature be unequally cooled, as by 
placing one of its edges on a cold mass of iron, it acquires 
doubly refracting properties, and when examined by polarized light, 
presents fringes, &c. similar to those observed in glass un- 
equally heated. It is obvious, however, that as the physical 
condition produced by cold is diametrically opposite to that 
caused by heat, so the structure of the corresponding parts of 
the two glasses (the one which has been cooled, and the other 
which has been heated) must be opposite. 

4. Unannealed glatt it a double refractoT, — If glass be sud- 
denly cooled after having been melted, it possesses certain 
remarkable properties, which unfit it for ordinary use. Some- 
times it splits or flies to pieces in the act of cooling ; or if it 
fail to do this, a very moderate change of temperature, a slight 
external force, a scratch, or a slight fracture, is sufficient to cause 
it to crack and fly to pieces. The glass tears called Ruperfs 
dropSf or hand'Crackers, and the proofs^ or philosophical phials , 
are familiar illustrations of this kind of glass. In order to pre- 
vent it acquiring this remarkable condition, glass, after being 
fashioned, is submitted to the process called annealing, that is 
to very slow cooling in the annealing oven or lier. Glass which 
has undergone this process is said to be annealed, while that 
which has not is termed unannealed. But the so-called unan- 
nealed glasses sold by the opticians are in fact annealed glasses, 
which have been reheated until they begin to soften, then cooled 
by placing them on the ashes beneath the furnace, and after- 
wards ground and polished. 

The optical properties of unannealed glass are very remark- 
able. To comprehend them let us consider the mechanical con- 
dition of the glass. When a mass of red-hot and soft glass is 
exposed to a cool air, its external portion becomes cold and 
rigid, while the inner parts are still hot and soft. After a short 
time, however, the latter solidify and cool, but are prevented 
from contracting themselves into the smaller bulk which is 
natural to them in their cooled state, by the rigid crust, which 
acts like an arch or vault, and keeps them distended, but which 
is to a ceitain extent strained and drawn somewhat inwards by 
the tension exercised on it by the internal parts. It is obvious 
then that the different parts of a mass of unannealed glass are 
unequally and differently strained ; the internal being in a state 
of distention or dilatation, the external in that of compression. 
So that the state of the different parts, and the distribution of 
the forces, will be almost exactly similar to those already de- 
scribed, in the case of annealed glass which has been unequally 
heated. <* The analogy between the cases," says Sir John 
Herschel, ^< would be complete, if, instead of supposing the 
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annealed plate heated at one edge only, the heat were applied to 
all the four simultaneously, by surrounding it with a frame of 
hot iron." 

There is one very important point in reference to these unan- 
nealed glasses, to which I must beg your attention ; I refer now 
to the circumstance that in them, the polarizing (doubly refract- 
ing) slrueture depends entirely on the external form of the 
glass plute, and on the mode of aggregation of its particles. 
This will be very obvious by observing the different shapes of the 
fringes respectively presented by square, circular, oval, rectangular, 
and other shaped plates. The circular and square plates have only 
one axis of [no] double refraction ; whereas the oval and rectan- 
gular plates have two axes. By dividing and subdividing these 
plates, the doubly refractive property is not only greatly dimi- 
nished, but sometimes even destroyed, if the portion be very 
small. Moreover, it is distributed in a new manner, according 
to the sliape of the fragment. The dissected unannealed glasses, 
sold in the opticians' shops, beautifully illustrate the dependence 
of the form of the coloured fringes on the external shape of the 
glass. Thus the pattern produced by one circular piece of 
unannealed glass, is very different to that of a circle formed by 
joining four segments. 

In these particulars, the unannealed plates of glass differ very 
widely from doubly refracting crystals. The fringes and colours, 
presented by the latter, are unaltered by the changes we may 
effect in the external form of the crystal — the smallest fragment 
producing the same system of fringes as the largest ; and, pro- 
vided the thickness remains the same, the polarizing force suffers 
no diminution by the reduction in size. 

We are then constrained to infer that the optical properties of 
crystals are those of their integrant molecules ; while those of 
the unannealed glasses depend on the mode of arrangement of 
the molecules, and on the external form of the mass. 

The effects produced by superposing similarly shaped pieces 
of unannealed glass are striking, and, at first, surprising ; but, on 
consideration, may be easily understood. If they be symmetrically 
superposed, similar points being laid together, the tints will be 
equal to the sum of the separate tints : — but, if superposed cross- 
wise, the resulting tints will be the difference of the separate 
tints. This may be conveniently shown by causing an unannealed 
glass bar to rotate in front of another unannealed bar. 

Applications. — ^These facts respecting the properties of unan- 
nealed or imperfectly annealed glasses, admit of some valuable 
practical applications. To the optician it is of the highest im- 
portance that the glass, of which lenses and prisms are made, 
should possess uniform density, and be free from all defects 
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arising from irregularities in the annealing process. To detect 
these the glass should be carefully examined by polarized lig^ht 
previous to being ground and polished ; and by this agent the 
slightest defects are made appreciable. 

So also glass vessels employed for domestic purposes may be 
advantageously tested by the same agent. The facility with 
which tumblers, &c. crack, sometimes spontaneously, at other 
times while in the hands of the glass-cutter, or when warm 
water is poured into them, or when exposed to a slight blow, 
depends on some imperfection in the annealing process. 
Hence, also, the reason why run glass (that is, glass made 
without paying the duty) is very apt to crack ; for owing to the 
rapidity with which all the stages of its manufacture have been 
hurried on, it is not well made, and sufficient time has not been 
allowed for the annealing process. 

It is probable, also, that manufacturers, or rather the mounters 
of electrical machines, might beneficially avail themselves of po- 
larized light in the selection of glass cylinders and plates. Re- 
cently made cylinders, when mounted, will sometimes crack, or 
fly, as it is termed, without any obvious agency, owing, I 
presume, to some defect in the annealing process, which, per- 
haps, might have been previously discoveied by means of polar- 
ized light. 

An argument in favour of the vegetable origin of the diamond 
has been founded by Dr. Brewster, on the phenomena presented 
by this substance, when examined by means of polarized light. 
It is well known that various opinions have been held by different 
writers on the mode of formation of this mineral. All of them, 
however, may be included under two divisions : those which as- 
sume the diamond to be the direct produce of heat on carbonic acid 
or carbon, and those which ascribe it to the slow decomposition 
of plants. Dr. Brewster, who adopts the latter notion, met with a 
diamond which contained a globule of air, while the surrounding 
substance of the diamond had a polarizing (doubly refracting) 
structure, displayed by four sectors of polarized light encircling the 
globule. He, therefore, inferred that this air bubble had been 
heated, and by expansion had produced pressure on the surround- 
ing parts of the diamond, and thereby communicated to them a 
polarizing structure. Now for this to have happened, the diamond 
must have been soft and susceptible of compression. But as va- 
rious circumstances contribute to prove that this softness was the 
effect of neither solvents nor heat, he concluded that the diamond 
must have been formed, like amber, by the consolidation of vege-. 
table matter, which gradually acquired a crystalline form by the 
influence of time and the slow nclion of corpuscular forces. 

Starch grains have a laminated toxturei imd possess a doubly 
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refractive power. They ate composed of concentric layers of 

amylaceous matter. On some pnrt of the surface of each grain 
IS a. circular spot, called iiiehilum. This appears to bean aperture 
or transverse section of the tube or passage leading into the inte- 
rior of the grain, and by which the amylaceous matter, forming 
the internal laminee, was conveyed. On examining the grains 
by the polarizing microscope, unequivocal evidence of their doubly 
refractive power may be obtained. At least I base found this to 
be the case in all the starches which I have yet examined, viz., tout 
les mois, potato-starch. West Indian arrow-root, sago-meal, Tahiti 
arrow-root (obtained from a species of roceo), tapiQca-meal, East 
Indian arrow-root(C«rtHmaan3'us(i/biio). wheat-starch, Portland 
arrow-root (vlrummacaia(am), and rice-alarch. The larger grained 
starches form splendid objects for the polarizing microscope ; tout 
les mots being the largest may be taken as the type of the others. 
It presents a black cross, the arms of whicli itii-et at the hilum. 
^^ - s a. n. On rotating the analyzer the 

black cross disappears, and at 
90° is replaced by awhile cross; 
another, but much fainter black 
cross, being perceived between 
the arms of the white cross. 
Hitherto, however, no colour is 
perceptible. But if a thin plate 
o«i««^7W(«iroi7V™*d*,«e of selenite be interposed be- 
PtimriiOiig Kimtairi. -) . repreKniB the tween the Starch grams and the 

»i]tie»toe«etoUier) B.whenUiBycoinirfiie gorgeous colours make their 
appearance. The arms of the cross acquire the colour which the 
selenite plate yields in polarized light. The four spaces between the 
arms also appear coloured ; but their tint is different to that of the 
cross. The colours of the first and the third spaces are identical, 
but different to those of the second and fourth, both of which have 
the same tint. At the point where the colours of the arms and of 
the interspaces meet, the tints blend. All the colours change by 
revolving the analyzer; and become complementary at every 90", 

The appearances presented by potato-starch are similar to those 
of lous les mois. Several other starches (as West Indian ar- 
row-root, sago-meal, Tahiti arrow-root, tapioca-meal, and East 
Indian arrow-root) present black and white crosses, and, when 
a selenite plate is used, also colours; but in proportion as the 
grains are small, are their appearances less distinct. I have not 
hitherto detected the black and white crosses in wheat-starch, 
Portland arrow-root, and rice-starch. Their double refractive 
power, however, is proved by the change they effect in the colour 
yielded by a plate of selenite. 

A great variety of animal structures possess a doubly refracting 
or depolarizing slruclure, as a quill cut and laid out flat on glass, 
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the cornea of a sheep's eye, a piece of bladder, gold-beaters' skin, 
human hair, a slice of a toe or finger nail, sections of bones, of 
teeth, &c. The crystalline lenses of animals also possess this pro- 
perty in a high degpree, owing to their central portion being denser 
and firmer than the external portion. If the lens of a cod-fish be 
placed in a glass trough of oil or Canada balsam, it presents twelve 
luminous sectors separated from each other by a black cross. Even 
living animals present double refracting properties. The aquatic 
larf SB of a gnat, commonly called skeleton larwe^ form a very amus- 
ing exhibition. They are to be placed in water in a very narrow 
water-trough. In certain positions, they give no evidence of double 
refraction, but in others, and especially when they are exerting 
much muscular energy, they possess it in a very marked degree. 



LECTURE III. 

DOUBLY RXFR ACTIVE AHD OTHER ALLIED PROPERTIES OP 

CRYSTALS. 

In my last lecture I explained the nature and cause of double 
refraction ; and I now proceed to examine the double refractive 
property of crystals, and to show how this is connected with, or 
related to, other properties of crystalline substances. 

1. Double Refraction of Crystals, — Every transparent 
crystalline body refracts the rays of light which are incident on 
it at oblique angles ; and the degree of its refractive power de- 
pends on two circumstances; viz., the angle of incidence, and 
the nature of the crystalline substance. In these respects crystals 
agree with all other transparent media. 

But a very large number of crystals possess the property of 
double refraction ; and they are, therefore, called doubly refract^ 
ing cryttalSf to distinguish them from others which have not this 
property, and which are denominated singly refracting crystals. 

The double refraction of some crystals is immediately mani- 
fested by the production of duplicate images ; either through two 
parallel surfaces, as Iceland spar, or through two surfaces which 
are more or less inclined on each other. Thus to observe the 
double refraction of a crystal of quartz, it is necessary to look 
through a pyramidal and lateral plane at the same time. By 
this contrivance the surface of emersion is inclined to that of 
admission, which causes the two pencils to emerge at difierent 
inclinations, and so become further separated as they proceed. 

Many crystals, however, possess the property of double refrac- 
tion in so feeble a degree that it is impossible to see, under ordi- 
narjf circumstances, two images ; and in such cases we are con- 
strained to employ the polariscope to detect this property. 

In ever^ doubly refracting crystal there are one or more posi- 
tions or directions in which the two images become superposed ; 
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or, in other words, in which no double refraction exists or is 
evident. These directions are called the optic cCxes or the axes 
of double refraction, I have already stated that the phrase axe* 
of so double refraction would be more intelligible. These axes may 
be regarded as positions of equilibrium where certain forces, which 
exist within the crystal and act in opposition, balance each other. 
In crystals of certain forms they coincide with the geometrical or 
crystallographical axes,whereas in crystals of other shapes they do 
not ; but to these points I shall again have to beg your attention* 

If we consider doubly refracting crystals in regard to the 
number of their optic axes we may divide them into two orders ; 
one including those that possess only one axis, and another com- 
prehending such as have two axes. The first are called uniaxial, 
the second biaxial crystals. As this distinction is connected 
with other remarkable optical peculiarities, as well as with the 
geometric and thermotic properties of crystals, it will be neces- 
sary to notice it a little more in detail. 

a. Uniaxial Crystals^^^Thoue crystals which have only one 
axis of [no] double refraction, and which, in consequence, are 
termed uniaxial crystals, or crystals with one optic axis, belong 
to the square prismatic or rhombohedric systems. In them the 
geometric or crystallographic axis is coincident with the optical 
one ; that is, the line or direction in the crystal, around which 
the figure is symmetrically disposed, or about which every thing 
occurs in a similar manner on all sides, is coincident with the 
optic axis, or the axis around which the optical phenomena are 
the same in all directions. You must not, however, suppose 
that the axis is a single line ; for there must be as many axes as 
there may be lines parallel to each other, so that the word is 
merely synonymous with a fixed direction. 

In all other directions but the one called the optic axis, these 
crystals doubly refract ; and of the two rays thus produced, one 
follows the ordinary laws of simple refraction, and is accordingly 
called the ordinary ray, while the other, being subject to an 
extraordinary law, is denominated the extraordinary ray. 

These two rays advance with unequal degrees of velocity ; 
the one suffering greater retardation than the other. When the 
ordinary ray advances more rapidly than the extraordinary one, 
the crystal is said to have a negative or repulsive axis of [no] 
double refraction ; but when the ordinary ray advances less 
rapidly, the crystal is said to possess a jiosthve or attractive axis 
In other words, when the extraordinary ray is refracted towards 
the axis, the crystal is said to have a positive axis; but when 
the ray is refracted from the axis, the crystal is said to have 
a negative axis. These terms are not very expressive of the 
property they are intended to represent. Biot used the terms 

b2 
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aiiraclive and repulsive to designate the attractive or repulsive 
forces which he supposed to emanate from the axes of crystals. 
For it is obvious that if the extraordinary ray be most retarded, 
it will be refracted from the axis, that is, it will appear to be 
repelled by a force emanating from the axis ; whereas, if it be 
the least retarded, it will be refracted towards the axis, or will 
appear to be attracted by a force emanating from the axis. 
Now it was to obviate the hypothesis which these terms involve, 
that Brewster substituted the words positive and negative for the 
terms attractive and repulsive, merely meaning to denote by 
them the opposition, but not the nature, of the forces. 

Table of Uniaxial Crystah, 



Ntgatitt (— ) 9r rtputHve Crjfttah 
(Bxtraordioanr rar most retarded;. 

Iceland Spar 
Tourmaline 
Nitrate of Soda 
Bicyanide of Mercury 



PotUite {•\') 9r aitraeUveCnfttMiM. 
(Ofdinary ny most retarded). 

Zircon 
Quarts 
Oxide of Thi 
Ice 



In uniaxial crystals the position of the optic axis is constant, 
whatever be the colour of the light ; whereas in biaxial ci'ystals 
this is not the case, as I shall presently show. 

b. Of Biaxial Crystals. — A very large number of crystals, 
including all which belong to the right rhombic prismatic, oblique 
prismatic, and doubly oblique systems, have two axes of double 
refraction, which are more or less inclined to each other. Such 
crystals are, in consequence, denominated biaxial crystals^ or 
crystals with two optic axes. In them there is no single line or 
axis around which the figure is symmetrical, as in uniaxial crys- 
tals ; and the optic axes do not always, or even frequently, coin- 
cide with any fixed line in the crystals. Now this fact has led 
Dr. Brewster to believe that the optic axes are not the real axes 
of the crystals, but only the resultants of the real, or polarising, 
axes, or lines, in which the opposite actions of the two real axes 
compensate each other. Hence he terms them the resultant 
axes, or axes of no polarization, or of compensation. 

The following is a list of a few biaxial crystals ; and for a more 
extensive one I must refer my auditors to Dr. Brewster's works : 

Table of Biaxial Crystals, 

Character of Principal InctinatiOH of Rtsultant 
Axes*. Ax€9, 

Glauberite Negative 2® or 3** 

Nitrate of Potash Negative 5« 20' 

Carbonate of Lead Negative 10^35' 

Arragonite Negative 18« 18' 

Borax Positive 28'> 42' 

Sugar Negative 50® 

Selenite Positive 60<> 

B ochelle Salt Positive SO® 

* The principal axis is, according to Dr. Brewster, the middle point 
"1 the two nearest poles of no poUrization.— PAiZ Tans., 1818. 
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Of the two rays produced by the double refraction of biaxial 
crystals, neither can be strictly denominated the ordinary one, 
since neither of them is refracted according to the ordinary law of 
single refraction. Both of them then are extraordinary rays, since 
they are refracted according to the laws of extraordinary refraction. 

Another peculiarity of biaxial crystals is that the position of the 
optic axes is not constant, but varies in the same crystal, according 
to the colour of the intromitted ray, and the temperature of the 
crystal. Thus a violet ray is separated into two pencils when 
incident in the same direction in which a red one is refracted 
singly. Sir John Herschel, to whom we are indebted for this 
discovery, found that the inclination of the resultant axes, in 
Rochelle salt, is for violet light 5^"^^ and for red light TG^', but 
in the case of nitre, the inclination of the axes for violet light is 
greater than for red light, and Dr. Brewster discovered that 
glauberite has two axes for red light inclined about 5^, and only 
one axis for violet light. The changes produced on the inclina- 
tions of these axes by heat, I shall hereafter have occasion to 
notice. 

In conclusion, then, crystals considered with respect to their 
singly or doubly refractive properties may be thus arranged : 

OPTICAL CLASSinCATION OF CRYSTALS. 
Class i. 
Singly refractixig crystals. 

n««t.M«r r»fj»^1nl'ilr«ifiiia 5 OrdcT 1. Uniaxial.. \ >ut,-- J «. Repolsive (negative) or 
Doubly refracting crystals .. J ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ j cither J ^ Atteactivc (poBltive) 

2. ^07*911 of Crystals, — A remarkable connexion exists between 
the optical properties and the geometrical forms of crystals ; and 
to this I have now to beg your attention. 

A crystal, like every other solid, possesses length, breadth, and 
thickness ; and the measures of these are three imaginary lines 
which pass through the centre of the crystal, and are termed the 
axes. They may be denominated crystallographical or geome- 
trical axes, to distinguish them from the optic axes with which 
they do not always coincide. Rose defines them to be ''certain 
lines which pass through the centre of the crystal, and around 
which the faces are symmetrically disposed." 

In some forms all these axes are equal in length, as in the 
cube ; and in such cases it is said, that the axes are similar or 
alike. Such crystals are termed equiaxed. But in a very large 
proportion of cases the axes are not all equal, and these crystals 
are said to be unequiaxed. Now it is a remarkable circumstance^ 
that the equiaxed crystals are single refractors, while the unequi- 
axed are double refractors. This is the 6rst fact demonstrative 
of the connexion between the forms and the optical properties of 
crystals. 
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Of the unequiaxed crystals some have two^ others three kinds of 
axes. If, for example, the length and the breadth of a crystal 
be alike, but the thickness different, the axes are of two kinds. 
Such crystals are usually said to have two dissimilar axes, but I 
shall term them di'unequiaxed* Other unequiaxed crystals 
have all their axes unequal ; in other words, their length, their 
breadth, and their thickness are all unequal. Such crystals 
are generally said to have tAree dissimilar axes^ but I shall 
call them tri^unequiaxed. Now, it is most remarkable that 
the di-unequiaxed crystals are double refractors, with one 
axis of [no] double refraction, while the tri-unequiaxed are 
double refractors with two axes of [no] double refraction. Here 
is another curious fact, illustrative of the relation which exists 
between the shape and optical properties of crystals. 

Modern crystallographers arrange crystals in six groups, called 
systems. The equiaxed crystals constitute one system, called the 
cuhiCi octohedral or testular system. The di-unequiaxed crystals 
comprehend two systems ; one termed the square prismatic or 
pyramidal system^ the other called the rhombohedric or rhombo' 
hedral system. The tri-unequiaxed crystals include three sys^ 
terns : one denominated the right rhombic or rectangular 
prismatic system ; a second termed the oblique rhombic or rec- 
tangular prismatic system; and a third, called the doubly 
oblique prismatic system. The following table will, perhaps, 
render these statements more intelligible : 

OEOMETBICAL CLASSIFICATION OV CBTSTALS. 

Sjfstewu, 
Class l. 1 

Kctniaxed eryBtals V I. Cubic or Octohedral. 

(singie refractors)} 

f Order i. Di-uneqniaxed (one axis C 2. Square Prismatic. 
of [no] double refraction) .... ^8. Rhombohedric 

Orders. Trl-imeqiiiaj[ed(ft«»«r«# J J- SlfJ?„?»K«]iw^!?'lj* 
of Eno] double r^ractUm)..,. |j; gSllff/SJu^S wSSg^ 

I shall not at present enter into any further details respecting 
the geometrical peculiarities of each of these systems, as the 
subject will be more appropriately considered presently. 

3. Expansibility ,-^^eivieeii the particles of matter there 
exist two classes of forces, the one attractive, the other repulsive. 
By the first, particles are approximated and united to form 
masses ; by the second, they are separated to greater or less dis- 
tances. Hence attraction and repulsion are antagonizing forces. 

Caloric or heat is a repulsive force. It augments the distance 
between particles and thereby weakens their attractive force ; for 
molecular attraction rapidly diminishes as the distance between 
the particles increases. Hence solids and fluids, when heated, 
expand or dilate: 

But the force of attraction which exists between the particles 



Class S. 

UneaniaxedcTTStals * 
(double refractors) 
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of different bodies (solids and liquids) varies considerably: in 
some being much greater than in others. Hence, the same amount 
of heat gives rise to a very different degree of expansion in dif- 
ferent bodies. In other words, each solid or liquid has an expan- 
sion peculiar to itself, owing to the greater or less attractive force 
which exists between the molecules. 

Some crystals, when heated, expand equally in all directions, 
and such I shall accordingly denominate equiexpanding. Now 
it is obvious that in these the existence of equally attractive 
forces in all directions must be inferred ; and it is a curious and 
striking confirmation of this inference that crystals, which suffer 
equal expansion in all directions, are singly refracting and 
equiaxed. 

A very large number of crystals, however, dilate, when heated, 
unequally in different directions; and such may be conve- 
niently denominated unequiexpanding. In them expansion in 
one direction is accompanied in some, if not in all cases, with 
contraction in another direction; and it is, therefore, obvious, that 
the force of attraction between their particles must be unequal 
in different directions,' the attractive or cohesive force being 
least in that direction in which the expansion is the greatest. 
Crystals of this class are doubly refracting and unequiaxed. 

The essential difference in shape between an equiexpanding 
and an unequiexpanding crystal is, that the first can be inscribed 
within a sphere, the second cannot. We may rudely illustrate 
this in the lecture-room, by diagram, substituting planes for 
solids, by inscribing a square, or an equilateral triangle in a 
circle (fig. 23, A and 6). The first will represent the face of a 
cube, the second that of the regular tetrahedon. Now, it will be 
perceived that the circumference of the circle passes through all 
the angular points of the figure about which it is described. All 
these forms are equiexpanding. 



Fio. 2S. 




The regular six-sided prism expands unequally in some direc- 
tions, but equally in others. If now we describe a circle around 
the terminal faces, it will be perceived that it passes through all 
the angular points of this face (fig. 2t3, C), and in all directions, in 
this plane, the crystal expands equally. The rhombohedron can- 
not be inscribed within the sphere, because its axes are unequal. 
If, for example, we attempt to describe a circle around the 
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rhombic face o( Iceland spar (Eg. 23, D), it will be found that while 
the obtuse angles (a a' } are contained within the circle, the acute 
ones (b b' ) project beyond it. Now, under the influence of heat, 
ihia face expands in the direction of the shortest axis, but contracts 
in that of the longest asis, by which the rhomb approaches to the 
square, the obtuse angles becoming; more acute, the acute ones 
more obtuse (Hg. 23, E). 

These illustrations will serve to give some general notions of 
the relations which exist between the forms and expansibilities 
of crystals. 

The di-unequiaxed crystals — that is, the doubly-refracting 
crystals, which have only one axis of [no] double refraction — 
expand equally in the direclion of the equal crystallographical 
axes, but differently in that of the remaining one; and we may, 
therefore, denominate ihem di-unequiexpanding crystals. If, 
for example, a rhorobohedron of Iceland spar be subjected 
to heat, it expands in the direction of its shortest axis, but 
contracts in all directions perpendicular to this, and in an 
intermediate direction it neither dilates nor contracts. Thus, 
according to Mitscherlich and Dulong, when heated from 32° to 
212° Fahr, it actually expands, in the direction of the shorter 
axis, 0.00286, and contracts in a direction perpendicular to this 
0.00056; so that its apparent or relative expansion in this axis 
is 0.00.'342 (that is 0.00286 + 0.00056). Now a necessary con- 
sequence of this unequal expansion is an alteration ni the 
angles of the crystal : the obtuse ones becoma more acute, the 
acute ones more obtuse. In other words, the rhombohedron 
approximates to the cube; and in proportion to this change of 
form is the diminution of doubly refracting energy. Mitscher- 
lich had conjectured that the latter efTect would take place, 
and Rudberg has vcrifled the conjecture. The last mentioned 
philosopher found, that while the ordinary refraction of Iceland 
spar underwent little or no change, the extraordinary refraction 
was considerably diminished by an au^menlation of temperature. 
Fio.si. The tri-vneqaiaxed crystals expand when 

heated, unequally in the direction of all their axes, 
and, therefore, they may be denominated M- 
unequiexpandiiiff crystals. When the temperature 
of selenite is augmented, tbe inclinations of all its 
facessuffer changes. Thus according to Mitscher- 
lich by heating it from 32° to 2 12°, the inclination 
of Ihe faces cc' was altered 10'50', that of the 
faces o a' 8'25", and that of the ed|es b b' only 7'26". 
I have already explained what is meant by 
the terms positive or attractive, and repulsive 
or negative axes. They refer to optical differences 
in crystals, for which we find no corresponding 
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geometric or crystallographical di£ferences. Now there have been 
observed, in the effects of heat on crystals^ differences analogous 
to the optical ones just referred to. Thus, in crystals with a repul- 
sive or negative axis, as Iceland spar, expansion is greatest in the 
direction of the shortest axis, showing that the molecular attraction 
in this direction is the weakest; whereas in positive or attractive 
crystals, as selenite, heat produces less dilatation in a direction 
parallel to the axis than in a direction perpendicular to it. 

** The inclination of the optic axes, in biaxial crystals," says 
Mr. Lloyd, ** is a simple function of the elasticities of the vibrat- 
ing medium in the direction of three rectangular axes, and the 
plane of the optic axes is that of the greatest and least elasticities. 
If, then, these three principal elasticities be altered by heat in 
different proportions, the inclination of the axes will likewise 
vary ; and if, in the course of this change, the difference between 
the greatest elasticity and the mean, or between the mean and 
the least, should vanish and afterwards change sign, the two axes 
will collapse into one, and finally open' out in a plane perpen- 
dicular to their former plane. All these variations have been 
actually observed. Professor Mitscherlich found, that in sulphate 
of lime the angle between the axes (which is about 60^ at the 
ordinary temperature) diminishes on the application of heat; that, 
as the temperature increases, these axes approach until they unite ; 
and that, on a still further augmentation of heat, they again 
separate, and open out in a perpendicular plane. The primitive 
form of the crystal undergoes a corresponding change, the dila- 
tation being greater in one direction than in another at right angles 
to it. Sir David Brewster has observe^ an analogous and even yet 
more remarkable property in glauberite. At the freezing tem- 
perature^ this crystal has two axes for all the rays of the spectrum, 
the inclination of the axes being greatest in red light and least 
in violet. As the temperature rises, the two axes approach, and 
those of different colours unite in succession ; and at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, the crystal possesses the singular 
property of being uniaxial for violet light, and biaxial for red. 
When the heat is further increased, the axes which have united 
open out in order, and in a plane at right angles to that in which 
Ihey formerly lay, and at a temperature much below that of 
boiling water, the planes of the axes for all colours are perpen- 
dicular to their first position.* The inclination of the optic axes 
in topaz, on the other hand, augments with the increase of tem- 
perature, and the variation M. Marx has observed, is much 
greater in the coloured than in the colourless varieties of this 
mineralf." 

• Edin, JVans., vol. xL ; and PhU. Mag,, 3d series, voL L, 417. 
fJakrb, der Qimky voLiz. 
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la oondmioiiy IheD, crjttali considered with lefemice to the 
effects of heat on them* may be thus arranged :— 



C1.AMI. 

»qniPTp>iMHng cryrtalt (tit^gU rtfrmeUrs, tfmlmxti). 
Ci 

Ortfer 1. Di.«iiei|iikxpuidii« (mu^fiic 




4. Atoms or Molecules. — It has been correctly stated by Dr. 
Brewster,* that the polarizing or doubly refracting stmcture of 
crystals must *' depend on the form of their integrant molecules, 
and the yariation m their density/* A few observations on the 
atoms or molecules of crystals, will not, therefore, be oat of 
place on the present occasion. 

Like all other aggregates, crystals are made ap of certain 
small parts conventionally called atoms or molecules. It is an- 
necessary to discuss the question of their finite or infinite divisi- 
bility; and to obviate the necessity of this, I shall assume with 
DumaSyf that an atom is the smallest particle of a body, which 
by mere juxtaposition with the particles of other bodies* gives 
rise to a combination. Hence, therefore, the small parts of any one 
body which combine chemically with certain small parts of 
another body, without suffering further division, are what we 
understand by the terms atoms or molecules. 

As these small parts or atoms are invisible, even when we aid 
the eye by the most powerful microscope, it is obvious that all 
observations on their size and shape must be speculative. Two 
opinions, however, have prevailed with respect to their form, 
Haiiy and others have adopted the notion of their angular shape, 
while Hooke, Wollaston, and other more recent writers, assume 
them to be rounded. If we were to deduce the form of the mole* 
cules from that of their aggregates, we should adopt the angular 
hypothesis ; for the most minute fragment of a crystal which we 
can procure and see, is angular. On the other hand , the spheroidal 
form of the planetary bodies, the tendency which liquids manifest 
to assume the spherical shaiie, and the mechanical facilities 
which the hypothesis of rounded atoms offers in the grouping of 
the atoms, have led later writers to adopt almost exclusively* 
the views of Hooke and Wollaston. 

But it may be asked. Is the shape of an atom constant ? or 
can it suffer change ? May not the atoms of liquids be 
spherical or ellipsoidal and those of crystals angular ? Ellip- 
soidal forms become angular by mutual compression ; and hence 
inay not the ellipsoidal atoms of a liquid become angular in the 
act of crystallization ? The idea has not, to my knowledge, oc- 

* PhiL Jrans. for 1818, p. 264. t TraiUde Ckimk, 1. 1, p. 88, 1828. 
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curred to crystallographers, but it appears to me that the subject 
weH deserves consideration. 

A spheroid is said to be oblate, when, as in the case of the 
earth, the shortest diameter is its axis of revolution, but it is prolate 
or oblong f when the longer diameter is its axis of revolution. Now 
the shorter diameter may be regarded as the direction of the 
greatest attraction, or of compression, while the longer diameter 
is the direction of least attraction or of dilatation. In the case 
of the earth it is well known that gravity is greater at the poles 
than at the equator, a body weighing about y^th more at the 
former than at the latter. It might, therefore, be supposed that 
crystals with one positive or attractive axis of double refraction 
would be formed of oblate spheroids, while those with one nega- 
tive or repulsive axis, would be made up of prolate spheroids. 

But an objection exists to this hypothesis. According to it, 
obtuse rhombohedra ought to have one positive axis, while acute 
rhombohedra should have one negative axis of double refraction. 
Now the crystalline form of Iceland spar is an obtuse rhombo- 
hedron, but the optic axis of this substance is negative, so that its 
crystalline form is that which is produced by an oblate spheroid, 
while its optical property is that of a prolate spheroid. To obviate 
this objection, Dr. Brewster* suggests that the molecules have the 
form of oblate spheroids, whose polar is to their equatorial axis 
as 1 to 2.8204, and that they were originally more oblate, but 
have been rendered less so by the force of aggregation, which 
dilated them in the direction of the smaller axis. 

In point of fact, however, this assumption does not entirely 
obviate the difficulty, as the spheroids are still supposed to be 
oblate, though their axis is a negative one ; and it appears pro- 
bable, that the same force which would render the axis negative, 
should change the shape of the . spheroid from the oblate to the 
prolate. Moreover, Dr. Brewster's explanation involves the im- 
probable supposition that the original very oblate spheroids if 
*' placed together without any forces which would alter their 
form," would '* compose a rhombohedron with a greater angle, 
and having no double refraction." 

On the assumption that the axes of the atoms of crystals bear 
the same relations to each other that the axes of the systems of 
crystals themselves do, I have drawn up the following table of 
the supposed shapes of the atoms : 

TABLE OF THE SHAPES OF THE ATOMS OF CRTSTiXS. 

SyttetM 9f Crjfttdit, 
. fCLASS 1. Equiaxed (<pAer«#) l. Cubic 



11 f 0«to-l. Two«,«al«es(v»e«*J,){*: SJ^^SJSittc 
%\ Clais S. Uneqaiazed< f4. Right Prismatic 

^1 I Orifer 2. Three unequal axes < 6. 

• PfUL Dram»y 1830. 



Oblique Prismatic 
Doubly OhUque 
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The doubly rerracling ttructure is not inherent in the mole- 
cules themselves. Quartz or crystallized silica doubly refracts; 
but (abailieer, opal, nnd melted quartz, all siliceous substancCB, 
do not. Ice doubly refracts, while water singly refracts. What 
ii the reason of this ? 

It will be generally admitted, I presume, that llie double refrac- 
tion of ice is a molecular property, and is associated with the 
shape of the atom ; and hence, if the atoms of water tiave the 
same form as those of ice, they ought also to possess the doubly 
refracting property of the latter. Now, the advocates for the 
hypothesis of the unchangeability of atomic forms contend, that 
in ice the atoms are symmetrically and regularly arranged, witli 
their axes pointing in the same direction ; while in water 
they are unsymmetrically or irregularly arranged or jumbled 
together in such a manner that their axes have every possible 
direction, so as to create a general equilibrium of the polarizing 
forces. But, if this were the case, two specimens of water 
would scarcely ever present the same optical properties. If, by 
any accident, the axes of a large majority of tlie molecules should 
happen to be arranged in the same direction, the liquid would 
then possess a doubly refracting property. Now, it appeats lo 
me, that no hypothesis can be correct which ascribes lo accident 
or chance a constant and invariable property of a. body ; for 1 
bold, that, except when approaching the freezing point, liquid 
water is invariably a single refractor. 

But on the assumption that the shapes of atoms are, to a cer- 
tain extent, capable of change, the difficulty is easily obviated. 
Supfmse the atoms of liquid water to be spheres, and that in the 
act of freezing they became spheroids, (he expansion of water in 
the act of freezing, the doubly refracting property, and the crys- 
talline form of ice would then be readily explicable. 

A consistent explanation of Dimorphism can scarcely be 
offered except on the assumption of the changeability of the 
shapes of the atoms. Carbonate of lime, for examplet crystal- 
lizes in two distinct and incompatible forms, the one belonging to 
the rhombohedrtc, the other to the right prismatic system. In 
the first case, we call it Iceland-spar ; in the other, arragonite. 
Iceland-spar has one negative optic axis, arragonite has two 
negative optic axes. The shapes of the atoms of these bodies 
must, therefore, be different. Admit that, under certain circum- 
stances, the atom of carbonate of lime can change its shape, 
and all difficulty as to the production of these forms is at an end. 

We suppose, therefore, that " when in the process of evapora- 
tion or cooling, any two molecules are brought together by the 
forces or polarities which produce a crystalline arrangement, and 
strongly adhere, they will mutually compress one another." If 
the compression in three rectangular directions be equal, the 
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crystal vtll be a singly refracting one : if the compression in 
two direclions be equal but difierent in the third, the crystal will 
be a doubly refracting one with one optic axis : and, lastly, if the 
compression be different in each of the three directions, the crystal 
will doubly refract, and have two optic axes. 

5. Molecular Farcet, — Between the molecules of crystals, aa 
v/ell as of other bodies, there exist attractive and repulsive forces, 
in virtue of which the molecules are retained, not iu contact, but 
within certain distances of each other, These forces are an- 
tagonists, and, therefore, the mnlecules acting under their Influ- 
ence, take up a position of equilibrium, where the two opposing; 
powers counterbalance each other. 

But in crystals it is necessary to admit, besides ordinary affroc- 
lion and repulsion, a third molecular force called polarity, which 
may be regarded either as an original or a derivative property. 
Without this it is impossible to account for the regularity of crystal- 
line forms. Under the induence of a mutually attractive force 
particles would adhere together and form masses ; the shapes of 
which, however, would be subject to the greatest variety ; and 
though occasionally they might happen to be regular, yet this 
could not constantly be the case. 

The simplest conception we can form of polarity is that it de- 
pends on the unequal action of molecular attraction or repulsloa 
in dlRerent directions. A molecule endowed wiib unequal at- 
tractive forces in diSerent directions may be said to be possessed 
of polarity. 

A crystal has length, breadth, and depth or thiclfness. It ia 
composed of molccuies accumulated in three difieient directions 
corresponding to these three measurements; and it is obvious, 
therefore, that lo account for their cohesion we must suppose 
that they attract each other in three directions ; moreover, as the 
relative intensity of their attraction in these directions is, in many 
cases, unequal, it might be even supposed that they are three 
different kinds of attractions. To render tliis subject intelligible 
I shall make use of some illustrations employed by Dr. Prout in 
one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 

Fin. H. Fm. It, Fio.M. 
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Suppose three molecules to adhere together to form a sing^le 
row^ line, or string of molecules, in virtue of an attractive force 
which I shall distinguish by the name of the length force. The 
points A A A or aaatiTe supposed to mutually repel each other, 
while AaAaAa mutually attract (fig. 24). 

Let us further suppose that three such rows of particles cohere 
in virtue of an attractive force acting in a direction perpendicular 
to the first. We may distinguish this as the breadth force. The 
points BBB or bbb are supposed to mutually repel, while 
Bb Bb Bb mutually attract. These three rows of particles by 
their cohesion form a plane (fig. 25). 

Again let us assume, that three such planes cohere together, in 
virtue of an attractive force acting in a direction perpendicular to 
both the other forces. This force we may denominate the depth 
force. The points CCC or cccare assumed mutually to repel, 
while CcCcCc mutually attract These three planes by their 
union form a solid (fig. 26). 

ThuSy then, we suppose that the molecules of crystals have 
three rectangular axes of attraction, or ** lines along which they 
are most powerfully attracted, and in the direction of which 
they cohere with different degrees of force." 

Though for convenience and facility of explanation I have 
employed the terms length-force, breadth- force, and depth -force, 
I by no means wish you to suppose that I adopt the notion of 
the distinct nature of these forces. They may be, perhaps they 
are, one force acting in three directions. 

These forces may be equal or unequal^ and in the latter case 
two only, or all three, may be unequal. That is, in some crystals 
the length-force may be equal to the breadth-force, and this to 
the depth-force. Or two only of the forces may be equal, the 
third being unequal : or, lastly, all three may be unequal. 

As I have already had frequent occasion to speak of the elas^ 
ticity of crystals, and as I shall agsdn have to refer to it, I think 
it proper to explain what is meant by it. I have stated that the 
molecules of bodies are not in actual contact, but are separated 
by greater or less intervals. They are kept from actual contact 
to which attraction urges them, by repulsion, while their further 
separation is opposed by attraction. 

Now we may disturb their state of equilibrium. We may, for 
example, by some compressing force, compel the particles to 
approach nearer to each other ; but when the disturbing cause 
ceases to act, the particles after a few oscillations take up their 
original position* This then is what we mean by elasticity, which 
is obviously a consequence of attraction and repulsion. An 
elastic body is one which has the property of restoring itself to its 
former figure after any force which has disturbed it is withdrawn. 
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If by any force we approximate the particles of an elastic 
body, we augment its elasticity, and vice versA. Now, as it is 
repulsion which opposes the approximation of particles, it appears 
that it is this force principally which confers on bodies the 
property called elasticity. 

In some crystals their elasticity is equal in three rectangular 
directions. Such crystals may be denominated equielastic. 
Others, however, have unequal elasticities in different directions, 
and may be termed unequielastic. The first are single refractors, 
the latter are double refractors. Of the unequielastic crystals, 
some have two of their three elasticities equal, others have all 
three of their elasticities unequal: the first may be termed 
di'unequielaatic — the second, tri'Unequielastic, 

The elasticity in the crystallographicalaxis may fall short of or 
exceed that in other directions : in the first case, crystals are said 
to have a negative or repulsive axis, or an axis of dilatation ; in 
the latter case, they are said to have a positive or attractive 
axis, or an axis of compression. 

By experiments made by Savart*, on the mode of sonorous 
vibration of crystalline substances, it has been shown, that the 
negative or repulsive axis is the axis of least elasticity, while the 
positive or attractive axis is the axis of greatest elasticity. '< In 
carbonateW lime,*' he observes, ''it is the small diagonal of the 
rhombohedron which is the axis of least elasticity, whilst it is 
that of greatest elasticity in quartz." To be convinced of the 
accuracy of this assertion, it is sufl[icient to cut, in a rhombo- 
hedron of carbonate of lime, a plate taken parallel to one of its 
natural faces, and to examine the arrangement of its two nodal 
systems, one of which consists of two lines crossed rectangularly, 
which are always placed on the diagonals of the lozenge, the 
primitive outline of the plate ; and the other is formed of two 
hyperbolic branches, to which the preceding lines serve as axes, 
(fig. 27), but with this peculiarity, that it is the small diagonal 



Fio. 37. 
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Nodal Systems of Calc Spar, 



Ditto of Quartz, 
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which becomes the first axis of the hyperbola, whilst it is ifs 
Fecond axis in the corresponding plate of rock crystal (B^. 28). 
The following table shows the relation between the elasticilies 
and shapes of crystals : 



Class 1. 1 

Equielastic 
..crystals , 



TABLE OF THE ELASTICITIES OF CRYSTALS. 

Sgstems, 
> 1. Cubic. 



Clas« 9. 
Uneqalelastic 
crystals ... 



Order \, 
Di-uneqalelastic 



r 2. Rhombohedrlc ... 1 5 



Order 2 

LTri-uneqaielastic 



J 5. 

tstic. I 6. 



3. Square Prismatic 
Right Prismatic. . 



ObUque Prismatic [ s 3 « € 

Doubly ObUque S Sl-^ ** 

Prismatic J B (Ja 



0. MintuCnesatire 
or repulsive) or 

6. Plus (positive 
XX attractive) 



Conclusions, — From the preceding remarks it will appear, 

1. That singly refracting crystals are equiaxed, equiexpand- 
ing, equielastic, and, on the ellipsoidal hypothesis of molecules, 
may be assumed to be made up of spherical atoms. 

2. That doubly refracting crystals are unequiaxed, unequi- 
cxpanding, unequielastic, aud, on the ellipsoidal hypothesis of 
molecules, may be assumed to be made up of either spheroidal 
atoms or ellipsoids with three unequal axes. 

3. That uniaxial crystals site di-unequiaxed, di-unequiexpand- 
ing, di-unequielastic, and, on the ellipsoidal hypothesis of mole- 
culeSy may be assumed to be made upof spheroiual atoms. 

4. That biaxial crystals are tri-unequiaxed, tri-uneqniexpand- 
ing, tri-unequielastic; and, on the ellipsoidal hypothesis of mole*^ 
culcs, may be assumed to be made up of ellipsoids having three 
unequal axes. 

5. That doubly refracting crystals, having a negative or repul' 
sive axis, expand more, and have less elasticity in the direction 
of the axis than in directions perpendicular to this. 

6. Lastly, that doubly refracting crystals, having a positive or 
attractive axis, expand less, and have more elasticity in the direc- 
tion of the axis than in directions perpendicular to this. 



I shall now go through the six systems of crystals, separately 
pointing out the roost important of their optical and other pro- 
perties, 

SYSTEM L 

THE CUBIC OR OCTOHEDRAL STSTEH. 

Synonymes. — ^The regular, the tessular, the tesserat, or the 
isometric system. 

Forms, — ^The forms of this system are either komohedral or 
whole forms, ot .hemihedral or half forms. 
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Homohedral Farms, 

1. Regular Octohedion. 

2. Cube or Hexahedron. 

3. Rhombic Dodecahedron. 

4. Icositetrahedron. 

5. Triakisoctohedron. 

6. Tetrakishexahedron. 

7. Hexakisoctohedron. 



Semlhedral Forms. 

1. Tetrahedron or Hemioctohedron. 

2. Hemicositetrahedron or Pyra- 

midal Tetrahedron. 

3. Hemitriakisoctohedron. 

4. Hemihexakisoctohedron. 

5. Hemitetrakishexahedron or Pen- 

tagonal Dodecahedron. 

6. HemioctakiBhexahedron. 



Fia. 29. 




Four forms of the Cubic System; vlx.. Cube, Regular Tetrahedron, Rliombie 

Dodecahedron, and Regular Oetohedron, 

aa,bbfCc. The three rectaDgular equal axes. 

Crystals, — Of the fifty-five or fifty-six simple or elementary 
bodies which have been hitherto discovered, the crystalline forms 
of not more than eighteen have been ascertained. Of this 
number, no less than thirteen are referable to the cubic system, 
namely bismuth^ copper^ silver, gold, platinvnif iridium (?), iron^ 
leadf titanium, mercury , sodium, phosphorus and diamond. 
Now it appears d priori probable that simple bodies would have 
spherical atoms, and, therefore, the fact that the above named 
substances crystallize in forms belonging to the cubic system, has 
been adduced as an additional evidence of their simple nature. 

A considerable number of binary compounds also belong to 
this system -*- as the chlorides of sodium ^ potassium, and silver; 
sal ammoniac ; the bromide and iodide of potassium ; fluor-spar, 
and the sulphurets of zinc (blende), lead (galena), silver, and 
iron (pyrites). 

Some substances, which contain more than two elements, also 
belong to this system, as alum and garnet. 

Now, if the cubical form be an argument for the simple nature 
of the metals, why, it may be asked, do so many compound bodies 
present the same form ? To this we can offer no satisfactory reply ; 
and I think, therefore,we may conclude with Dr.Wollaston» ^* that 
any attempts to trace a general correspondence between the 
crystal lographical and supposed chemical elements of nature, 
must, in the present state of the sciences, be premature." 

F 
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Properties, — ^The crystals of this system have the following 
properties : they are equiaxed singly refracting, equiexpanding 
and equielastic. We assume their molecules to be spherical. 

When examined in the polariscope they present no traces of 
colour. 

ExcepHone.^^A few exceptions exist to some of the preceding 
statements ; but they are probably more apparent than real. 

1. Several crystals of this system, as the diamond, fluor-spar, 
alum, and common salty sometimes exhibit traces of a doubly 
refracting structure. But this is ascribable to irregularities of crys- 
taliization, or to the operation of compressing or dilating forces. 

2. Boracite (a compound of boracic acid and magnesia) crys- 
tallizes in the general form of the cube ; the edges of which are 
replaced, and the diagonally opposed solid angles dissimilarly 
modified. Instead, however, of being merely a single refractor, 
as its shape would lead us to expect, Dr. Brewster found that it 
was a double refractor, with one positive axis of double refraction 
in the direction of a line joining two opposite solid angles of the 
cube. So that, in point of fact, it possesses the properties of a 
rhombohedric crystal. We may, therefore, regard it as a rhombo- 
hedron, whose angles differ from a right angle by an infinitely 
small quantity. 

3. Analcime or cubizife (hydrated silicate of alumina and soda) 
constitutes another remarkable exception to the general rule, that 
crystals of the cubic system are devoid of a doubly refracting struc- 
ture. The most usual form of this crystal is the icosi tetrahedron. 
Now if we suppose, says Dr. Brewster, its contained cube '* to be 
dissected by planes passing through all the twelve diagonals of its 
six faces, each of these planes will be found to be a plane of no 
doablerefraction or polarization.'' All intermediate portions doubly 
refract. From every other known doubly refracting crystal, 
analcime differs in the circumstance, that all its particles do not 
equally possess the property of double refraction, those in the 
planes above mentioned being devoid of this power, and the 
others possessing it in proportion to the squares of their distances 
from these planes. It differs from unannealed glass in the fact 
that a change in its external form does not give rise to a change 
in its polarizing power; but each fragment possesses the same 
optical property, when it is detached from the mass, that it had 
when naturally connected with its adjacent parts. Analcime, 
therefore, is a complete optical anomaly. 

It has been suggested, that these curious optical properties 
may depend on the presence of both a doubly and a singly re* 
fracting mineral ; and the fact, that the large opake crystals of 
analcime, found in the valley of Fassa in the Tyrol, are traversed 
by plates of apophyllite (a doubly refracting crystal), lends sup- 
ort to this hypothesis. 
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8TSTEM n. 

TH£ ftQUARB PBISHATIC 9YSTBU, 

Synonymei. — The fottr-membered or iteo- and one-aaced, the 
pyramidal, the tetragonal, or the monodimelric tyitem. 

Forms. — The forms of this system are either homokedral or 
whole forms, or hemikedral or half forms. 

Homehtdrtl Jbrnu. Semtlndral Ftrmt. 

1. Octohedron irith iqiure bfue. I. Hemloctohedron or TetrabedroD- 

3. Terminal Face or Horizontal 3. Hemi-dloctobedron. 
Plane. 

3. Square Prigm (of two poaidons). 

4. Dioctohedron or Eight-sided P7- 

6. Eigtit-Edded ptwn. 



Fmirfon 




Tvra ■Tquart Piltrnw In ifftrent 



iij tVo .Tjkwy 



J tf the Saaart PrimaUe I 

poUtiinu.and Ttoo ( 
a a. Pilncipkl uls 

Crystals. — Among the crystals* of tliis system are chloride of 
mercitry (calomel), bicyanide of mercury, ferrocyanide of 
potassium (yellow prussiate of potash), peroxide of tin, copper 
pyrites, zircon, and apophyllite. 

Properties. — The crystals of this system have the following 
properties: They are di-unequiaxed, doubly refractino; with one 
optic axis, di-unequiexpanding, and di-unequielastic. We assume 
their molecules to he either prolate or oblate spheroids. 

The two equal rectangular geometric axes of this system are 
called secondary axes ; while the third or odd one, which may be 
greater or less than the others, is the prinapal or prismatic axis, 
or the cryslallographical axis, or the axis of symmetry. The 
optical characters of this system are the following : The crystals 
are doubly refracting, with one optic axis which coincides with 
the principal axis. 

If a thin slice of a crystal of this system, cut perpendicularly 

* Sowerby {Am. t^iL xvi. 223.) menUoos crjitali of iU&ufniM In tbe 
form of octonedia with a tquwe hue and of sTrnmeOical priims. 
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to the principal axis, be placed in the polariscope, it presents a 
system of circular rings, with a cross, which is either black or 
white, according to the relative positions of the polarizer and 
analyzer. 

Ferrocyanide of potcusium (commonly called prtissiate of 
potash) may be conveniently used to show these eflfects. As 
found in commerce it usually occurs in the form of truncated 
octohedrons having a square base. It should be split with a 
lancet in the direction of its laminee, that is, perpendicularly to 
its principal axis. Plates, of about a quarter of an inch or more 
in thickness, serve for the polariscope. They present a cross, 
and a negative system of circular rings ; but the yellow colour 
of the crystal affects the brilliancy of the tints. 

Zircon (a compound of silica and zirconia) is valuable for op- 
tical purposes, on account of its being a positive uniaxial crystal. 
Hence if a plate of it, which gives a system of rings of the very 
same size as that produced by a plate of Iceland spar (a negative 
uniaxial crystal) be superposed over the latter plate, the one 
system of rings is completely obliterated by the other ; and the 
combined system exhibits neither double refraction nor polari- 
zation. 

I shall defer all explanation respecting the rings and cross of 
this system, until I speak of Iceland spar (a crystal of the 
rhombohedric system). 

Exceptions,^Some exceptions to the above mentioned pro- 
perties of the crystals of this system exist, and require to be 
noticed. 

1 . Ferrocyanide of potassium is subject to irregularities of 
crystallization ; and certain specimens present a double system 
of rings, or, in other words, are biaxial. Certain uniaxial 
specimens give a positive system of rings. 

2. Apophyllite or Fisheye-stone (a compound of silica, limp, 
potash, and water) possesses some remarkable properties. In the 
most common variety, that from Cipit in the Tyrol, the diameters 
of the rings are nearly alike for all colours — those of the green 
rings being a little less. Some specimens of apophyllite, called 
by Dr. Brewster tesselaied apophyllite^ present, in the polari- 
scope, a tesselated or composite structure, instead of the ordinary 
cross and circular rings. They will be described hereafter amon 
the tesselated or intersected crystals. 

SYSTEM m. 

THE RHOMBOHEDRIC SYSTEM. 

Synonymes.'^The three- and one-axedy the klinohedric, the 
hexagonalyOT the trimetric system. 

Forms, — ^The forms of this system are either homohedral or 
hemihedral. 



or 
e 
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JBomohedrai Forms. 

1 . Double Six-sided Pyramid (Heza- 

gondodecahedron). 

2. Bight Terminal Face (Horizontal 

Plane). 

3. Hexagonal Prism. 

4. Double Twelve-sided Pyramid 

(Didodecahedron). 

5. Twelye-sided Prism. 



Hemihedral Forms, 

1. Bhombohedron ( Hemidodecahe* 

dron). 

2. Scalenohedron. 



Fio. 31. 




Three forms of the Rhomhohedric Sjfstem ; viz., the Hexagonal Prism, the Scalene 

Dodecahedron ai^ the Rhomifohedron, 
a a. The principal axis. bb,ce,dd. The secondary axes. 

Crystals, — ^To this system belong some bodies supposed to be 
simple or elementary ; viz., antimony^ arsenicum, and tellurium,^ 

Plumbago or graphite and the native alloy of iridium and 
osmium also belong to this system. 

IcCy magnetic iron pyrites, cinnabar , chloride of calcium, Ice^ 
land spar, carbonates of iron and zinc, dolomite (magnesian car- 
bonate of lime), nitrate of soda, hydrate of magnesia, tourmaline, 
talc, beryl, chabasite, quartz, and one-axed mica belong to this 
system. And here it may be necessary to remark, that the sub- 
stance known to mineralogists by the name of mica, and which, 
in trade, is usually but improperly termed talcf, varies in its 
crystalline forms and optical properties. One kind crystallizes 
in regular hexagonal prisms, which cleave with extreme facility 
in one direction, viz., perpendicularly to their axis. This has 
only one axis of [no] double refraction, and consequently 
when a lamina of it is placed in the polariscope it presents only 
one system of circular rings traversed by a cross. This is the 
kind called rhombohedral or uniaxial mica, the majority of spe- 
cimens of which have a negative or repulsive axis, though some 
have a positive or attractive one. But there is another kind of 
mica, of more frequent occurrence in the shops, and which is 
called by mineralogists prismatic or diaxial mica. It has two 

* Hose inserts ** Palladium (?) " among rhombohedric crystals. 

t Talc is readily distinguished from mica by its greasy or unctuous feel 
The most familiar kind of talc is that sold in the shops under the name of 
French chalk. It is talc in an indurated earthy form. 
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axes of double refraction, and consequently when a plate of it is 
placed in the polariscope, two systems of coloured rings are per- 
ceived. This kind of mica exists in two forms; one is crystallized 
in right prisms, the other in oblique prisms. Hence I shall dis- 
tinguish the one as right prismatic micaf the other as oblique 
prismatic mica. They will be described hereafter. In conclusion, 
then, the kinds of mica maj be thus arranged : 

The principal constituents of mica are silica and alumina. But 
it also contains potash and sesquioxide of iron. 

Properties. — ^The forms of this system possess four axesf ; 
viz., three equal ones, called the secondary axes, placed in one 
plane, and crossing in the centre at an angle of 60^; and a 
fourth, termed the principal axis, or the axis of symmetry, or 
the crystallographical cuds, perpendicular to the others, from 
which it differs in length. They are double refractors, with 
one optic axis coincident with the principal axis. They are 
di-unequiexpanding bodies, the expansion being different (greater 
or less) in the principal axis from that in the secondary ones. 
They are di-unequielastic ; the elasticity in the principal axis 
being either more or less than that in the secondary axes. With 
regard to the atoms, we may assume their shape to be spheroids. 

Iceland spar (Ca O. CO2) may be convenienOy used to illustrate 
the optical properties of the crystals of this system. It occurs in 
rhomboid al masses, which by cleavage yield obtuse rhombohedra. 
The line which joins the two obtuse summits of one of these 
rhombohedra, is called the shortest or principal axis, the^ crys- 
tallographical axis, the axis of the rhomboid, or simply the axis. 
A plane drawn through this axis, perpendicularly to a face of 
the crystal, is called the principal section. This section belongs 
rather to a faee than to the entire crystal, for each face has its 
own. Now when the incident rays are perpendicular to the face 
of the crystal, both the ordinary and extraordinary rays are 
always found in the same plane, so that the deviation of the 
extraordinary pencil takes place in the plane of the principal 
section. Every plane in the interior of the crystal, which is 
perpendicular to the axis, is called a section perpendicular to the 
axis, or the equator of double refraction. In this plane the 

t The desoription adopted in the lectures is that of Weiss and Rose; some 
other writers admit only three axes. Thus, Turner (^Elements of Chemistry 
7th ed., p. 588) descrihes three equal but not rectangular axes; while Griffin 
(^System of CrystaXlography, pp. 151 and 258) admits three rectangular but 
tme^ual axes. Neither of these modes of descriptions appear to me so com- 
pletely to connect the form with the optical and other properties of the 
crystals, as Weiss and Bose's method. 
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doubly refrBCtiag force ii at a maximum, and when a ray is 
JDCident in this plane, the resulting extraordinary and ordinary 
ray> are both in the same plane. 

If a plate of Iceland spar, cut perpendicularly to the principal 
or shortest axis, be placed in the polariscope, the polarising and 
analyzing plates being crossed, we observe coloured curves or 
concentric rings intersected by a rectangular black cross, the anni 
of which meet at the centre of the rings (iig. 32). 




The coloured curves or rings are called (Ae lines of equal tint, 
or itochromatic lines (from tcroc equal and xp'^t'^t'^' coloured). 
In this and other uniaxial crystals, they are disposed in concentric 
circles, and are similar to Newton's rings seen by reflection. 

If we revolve the plate of Iceland spar on its axis, the rings 
and cross preserve the same position ; but if either the polarizing 
or analyzing plate be rotated, some remarkable changes occur. 

Suppose the analyzing plate to be turned 45^ round the 
incident ray in a left-handed direction, we observe that the 
original or primary coloured rings grow fainter or more dilute, and 
the cross seems to shift its position to the left, while its blackness 
lessens and is replaced by another set of rings, which alternate 
with, and are complementary to, the original curves (Gg. 33). 

If the analyzing plate be rotated 45° further in the same 
direction, that is 90" to the first or original position, the black 
cross is replaced by a white one, and the original set of coloured 
rings in succeeded by a second or complementary set, the rings 
of which are intermediate to the original ones, and are similar to 
Newton's rings seen by transmission (Gg. 34). 

If the system of rings with a black cross (fig. 32) were super- 
posed in the system with the white cross (fig. 34) white light would 
be reproduced. 

If the incident polarized light be white, the rings consist of com- 
pound tints produced by the superposition on each other of rings 
formed by each of the homogeneous rays composing white light. 
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or course, if the rings of all the colours were of the same size, the 
resulting system would consist of black and white rings ; but being 
of different dimensions, we obtain a system of different colours. 
In this case, the cross is either black or white, not coloured. 

If the incident polarized light be homogeneous the rings consist 
of rings of the colour of the light employed separated by black 
rings. Thus, suppose red light to be used, the rings will be alter- 
nately red and black ; whereas if blue light be employed, they 
will be alternately blue and black. Their size varies with the 
colour of the light : red produces the largest, violet the smallest 
system of rings. In all cases in which homogeneous light is 
employed the cross is either a black or a coloured one^ 

The radii of the bright rings are as the square roots of the odd 
numbers, 1» 3, 5, 7, &c.; while those of the dark rings are as 
the square roots of the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. In other 
words, the squares of the diameters of the bright rings are as the 
odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. ; while the squares of the diameters 
of the dark rings are as the ev en numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. 

Squares of the dia-(£r^A^ rings 1—3 — 5-^7 — 
meters of the ... (JDarA rings — 2 — 4 — 6 — ,8 



The actual diameter and breadth of the rings are increased 
by diminishing the thickness of the crystalline plate. To speak 
more precisely, the radii of the rings are inversely as the square 
root of the thickness of the plate ; and, therefore, the rings are 
smaller with a thick plate than with a thin one. Thus while a 
plate of a given thickness will produce a system of rings, the 
whole of which can be seen at once, a plate considerably thinner 
will give rings of so much larger diameter and greater breadth, 
that the whole system cannot be taken in at once by the eye. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the comparative doubly refracting 
power of two uniaxial crystals may be ascertained by observing 
the size of the rings produced by plates of equal thickness : with 
a powerful doubly refracting crystal the rings are less than with 
a crystal possessing this property in a weaker degree. In fact, 
the radii of the rings are inversely as the doubly refracting power 
of the crystal. 

Let us now endeavour to explain generally the origin of the 
coloured rings and of the cross, according to the undulatory 
hypothesis ; and, for precision and brevity of description, I shall 
suppose that tourmaline plates are used in the polariscope both 
for polarizing and analyzing. 

The first tourmaline plate polarizes the light which is then 
incident on the Iceland spar. In their progress through the 
latter, some of the polarized rays suffer double refraction, others 
are transmitted without undergoing this change. For there are 
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two rectangular planes of polarizatioa or the luminous rays in 
Iceland spnr, one of the plane of polarization of the ordinary 
rays, the other of the extraordinary rays; and in thoae parts of 
the crystal in which the plane of polarization of the incident 
light coincides with either of the planes of polarization of the 
rays ia the crystal, no double refraction occurs, On the other 
hand, in those parts of the crystal in which neither of its planes 
of polarization coiocide with the plane of the incident polarized 
light, double refraction ensues. 

ii«,„ Bn. All the ordinary raya which emerge 

from thecrystal, are polarized in planes 
which pass through the principal axis 
of Ihe crystal ; while the extraordinary 
rays will be polarized in planes per- 
pendicular to these. Let fig. 35 re- 
present the crystalline plate cut per- 
<i pendicularly to the axis e. The 
ladiating white lines represent the 
' planes of polarization for the ordinary 
rays, and the circular white lines the 
planes of polarization for the extraor- 
linary rays. 
The two sets of rays (that is, the 
ordinary and the extraordinary) form two cones of refracted 
rays, having a common axis coincident with the axis of thecrystal. 
The summit, or apex of each cone, will be at the eye of the 
observer ; and the diameter of the base of the cone will of course 
vary according to its distance from the eye. The different rays, 
of which each cone is made up, undergo different changes. Those 
which form the axis of the cone, traverse the plate at a perpen- 
dicular incidence, and, therefore, are not refracted; while those 
which pass throngh the plate obliquely, undergo double refraction. 
The ordinary or the extraordinary rays forming the same cone 
have not all an equal intensity at different parts of its circum> 
ference. For if the plane oF polarization of tlie incident light 
be identical with or parallel to a b, fig. 35, it is evident, that while 
the intensity of the ordinary rays will be at a maximum in the 
' plane a b, and at a minimum or nil in a direction perpendicular 
to this c d, the intensity of the extraordinary rays will be at a 
maximum in the plane c d, and at a minimttm or nil in a direction 
perpendicular to this, a b. 

Hence those rays which are incident on the crystal in the plane 
a b, traverse the plate without having their plane of polarization 
charged, emerge as ordinary rays, and, by the subsequent action 
of the analyzing plate, form two arms of the rectangular cross, a 6 
{fig. 36). Those rays which are incident on the crystal at any point 
of the line c d also traverse the crystal without having their plane of 
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Fia. 86. polarization changed, but they emerge as ex- 

m trcumUnaty rays, and , by the subsequent ac- 

^ tion of the analyzer, form the remaining two 

S arms of the rectangular cross c d (fig. 36). 

c Extraordinary rays, d The two sets of polarized incident rays which 

thus traverse the crystal,without havmg their 
plane of polarization changed, and emerge, 
the one as the ordinary, the other as the 
^ extraordinary rays, form either a black or a 

white cross, according as they are either suppressed or trans- 
mitted by the second or analyzing tourmaline. If the two 
tourmalines be crossed the rays are suppressed — if they coincide 
the rays are transmitted. In the first case we perceive a black 
cross, in the second a white one. 

Fio. s;. Tikus, then, all the rays which emerge 

from the second surface of the crystal, at 
any point of the two lines aby cd (fig. 37), 
will not be divided into two, nor have 

^ their planes of polarization altered. But 

all the polarized rays which are incident 
on the crystal in any direction intermediate 
between the positions a h and c d suffer 
* double refraction, since their planes of pola- 

rization coincides neither with the plane of polarization of the 
ordinary, nor with that of the extraordinary rays ; that is, the 
vibrations of the incident rays are resolved into two sets, one 
which forms the ordinary rays, and the other perpendicular to it, 
which forms the extraordinary rays. The two systems of waves, 
produced by these two sets of vibrations, proceed through the 
crystal with unequal velocities and describe difiierent paths; 
consequently they emerge in different phases, that is, in a condition 
for suffering interference by the action of the analyzer. In my 
last lecture, however, I so fully explained the agency of the 
analyzer in giving rise to the phenomena of colour, that I need 
not now enter further into it. I shall, therefore, only add, that 
the coloured rings owe their origin to interference. 

A circumstance which affects the formation of the rings, is the 
inclination of the polarized rays to the optic axis of the crystal. 
In the axis itself, where the arms of the cross pass athwart each 
other, no colour is produced, consequently there can be, in this 
position, no double refraction. But those rays which suffer 
double refraction and produce colour, traverse the crystal 
obliquely, and at an inclination to the optic axis, and the obliquity 
or inclination augments in proportion as we recede from the / 

centre or axis. Now the effect of an increase in the inclination 
of the rays to the optic axis is equivalent to an increase of I 

thickness in the crystal. Hence it is obvious why we have rings, ' 
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and not an uniform tint, as in the case of the thin films of sele- 
nite described in our last lecture. Moreover, it is obvious that at 
equal distances around the axis the inclinations will be the same, 
and consequently the similar tints will be found at equal distances 
from the axis ; in other words, the lines of equal tint or isochro- 
matic lines will be disposed in concentric circles. 

That the tints of the system of rings accompanying the black 
cross should be complementary to those which accompany the 
white cross, will be readily understood from what was stated in 
the last lecture respecting the office of the analyzing plate. 

The rings of the two systems do not occupy tne same position, 
but are transposed ; that is, the bright rings of the one system 
occupy the position of the dark rings of the other system. The 
cause of this is obvious — the rings of the two systems are produced 
by different rays. The two sets of rays which successively pass 
through the tourmaline analyzing plate in its two positions, 
would, if this plate were not interposed, pass simultaneously 
and produce an uniform tint of the same colour as that of the 
incident light. In other words, without the analyzer neither cross 
nor rings would be perceived. 

But why, it may be asked, is the maximum brilliancy of the 
rings at the middle of the four quadrants ; that is, in lines or 
directions which are equidistant from the two nearest arms of the 
cross ? Because it may be replied, it is at these spots that the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays (produced by double refraction) 
are equal. On either side of these directions, the ordinary ray 
has either a greater or less intensity than the extraordinary one. 

Iceland spar has, as I have already stated, a negative or 
repulsive axis ; and I shall take this opportunity of explaining 
the method used by Dr. Brewster for distinguishing whether the 
axis of a crystal be positive or negative. Take a film of selenite 
(sulphate of lime), and mark on it the neutral axes ; then, by a 
little wax, attach it to a plate of Iceland spar (cut so as to show 
the rings), and place them in the polariscope. If the film by itself 
produces the red of the second order, it will now, when combined 
with the Iceland spar, obliterate part of the red ring of the second 
order in two alternate and opposite quadrants (either a c and b cf, 
or a d and b c, figs. 32 and 34). The line of the film which crosses 
these two quadrants at right angles to the rings is the principal 
axis of selenite, and should be marked as such. Then if we wish to 
examine whether any other system of rings is positive or negative, 
we have only to cross the rings with the principal axis '* by in- 
terposing the film : and if it obliterates the red ring of the second 
order in the quadrant which it crosses, the system will be nega- 
tive ; but if it obliterates the same ring in the other two quadrants 
which it does not cross, then the system will be positive. It is of 
no consequence what colour the film polarizes, as it will always 
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obliterate the tint of the same nature in the system of rings under 
examination." 

Plates of tottrma/tne, obtained by cutting the crystals at right 
angles to the principal or prismatic axis, as described in my first 
lecture (6g. 6, p. 18), present circular rings and a cross when 
examined by the polariscope. 

Ice belongs to the rhombohedric system. The beautiful and 
regular, though varied, crystalline forms of snow may be regarded 
as skeleton crystals of this system. I have here depicted (see 
6g. 38) a few forms taken from Captain Scoresby's work on the 
Arctic Regions ; and in them you may readily trace the three 
secondary axes {b b, cc, dd)^ placed in the same plane, and in- 
clined to each other at an angle of 60°, while the fourth or prin- 
cipal axis (a a) is perpendicular to the other three. 

Fio. S8. 




Now, if you take a sheet of clear ice, about an inch thick, and 
which has been slowly formed in still weather, and examine it by 
the polariscope, you will readily detect the circular rings and 
cross. The system of rings formed by ice is positive or attractive ; 
and, therefore, is of an opposite kind to that of Iceland spar. 

Exceptions. — ^To the general properties of crystals of the 
rhombohedric system some exceptions exist. 

1 . In Iceland spar, beryl, and other crystals of this system, the 
rings are not unfrequently distorted, owing to irregularities of 
crystalline structure. 

2. Quartz belongs to this system, but its optical phenomena are 
very different to those of any other crystal, and will be described 
in my next Lecture, under the head of circular polarization. 

3. Amethyst is another exception, which I shall hereafter 
describe. 

4. Chabasite (a mineral compound of silica, alumina, lime 
water, and potash) is a rhombohcdral crystal, sometimes endowed 
with remarkable optical properties. *' In certain specimens of 
this mineral,'* says Dr. Brewster, '' the molecules compose a 
regular -central crystal, developing the phenomena of regular 
double refraction ; but in consequence of some change in the 
state of the solution, the molecules not only begin to form a 
hemitrope crystal on all the sides of the central nucleus, but 
each successive stratum has an inferior doubly refracting force 
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till it wholly disappears. Beyond this limit it appears with an 
opposite character, and g;radually increases till the crystal is 
complete. In this case the relative intensities of the axes or 
poles from which the forces of aggregation emanate, have been 
gradually changed, probably by the introduction of some minute 
matter, which chemical analysis may be unahle to detect. If 
we suppose these axes to be three, and the foreign particles to 
be introduced, so as to weaken the force of aggregation of the 
greater axis, then the doubly refracting force will gradually 
diminish with the intensity of this axis, till it disappears, when 
the three axes are reduced to equality. By continuing to dimi- 
nish the force of the third axis, the doubly refracting force will 
reappear with an opposite character, exactly as it does in the 
chabasite under* consideration." 

' SYSTEM nr. 

StailT PRISMATIC SYSTEK. 

ST/noni/mes.—'The Tight rhombic pritmalic, or right rec- 
tangular prismatic lyslern, the prismatic system, the Iwa- and 
tmo-membered or one- and one-axed system, the ortkotype system, 
the rhombic or the holohedric-rhombic system. 

Forms. — In this system are included the right rhombic prism, 
the right rhombic octahedron, the right rectangular prism, and 
the right rectangular octahedron. Rose enumerates the following 
forms as belonging to this system : 



1. I'orms whose fiuxs are inclined to 
aU three axea ( Octohedra). 

8. Formi whose faces are inclined to 
two axes, but are parallel to 
the third (Priam). 

3. Forma whose faces are inclined 
to one axis hut are parallel to 
the two others C'SiRfrfePbnM J. 



na.s: 




KtUMtcUneiOaf Prim. t KflU KietmuuLir OtiliitdrQn. 

SliU mamlUe Prlim. I SigMt Rlur^lc (Mulieim. 

a. PriDclial or prluMtlc aili. b b,cc, SecoaiMij uh. 
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CVytto/«.*— The simple or elementary bodies which crystallize 
ID forms belonging to this system are only three, namely, iodine, 
fMtive sulphur^ and selenium. 

Among the binary compounds we have pyroltisite (binoxide of 
manganese), wAttoandmonj^Csesquioxide of antimony), bichloride 
of mercury t chloride of barium^ orpiment^ and grey antimontf 
(sesquisulphuret of antimony). 

A considerable number of salts belong to this system, as the 
earbonatei of lead^ baryta^ strontianf potash^ and ammonia ; 
the btcarbonate of ammonia^ and that variety of carbonate of 
lime called arragonite ; the nitrates of potash, ammonia, and 
silver; the sulphates of magnesia, zinc, baryta, and strontian, 
and bisulphate of potash ; Rochelle salt (tartrate of potash and 
soda) and emetic tartar (tartrate of potash and antimony). 

To the above must be added the following substances : topaz, 
dichroite, citric acid and morphia. 

Properties, — ^The crystals of this system present the following 
properties: they have three rectangular axes all of different 
lengths : they are doubly refracting with two optic axes ; and 
are tri-unequiexpanding. Consequently they have three rectan- 
gular unequal elasticities. On the ellipsoidal hypothesis, their 
atoms are ellipsoids, with three unequal axes. 

They present no crystallographical character by which the 
principal axis can be distinguished from the others called 
secondary axes; so that in a geometrical point of view the choice 
of this axis is altogether arbitrary. But considered optically the 
principal axis is the middle point between the two nearest poles 
of no polarization. It corresponds with what is called by Mr. 
Brooke the prismatic axis ; that is, the axis which passes through 
the centres of the terminal planes of the prism. 

If you examine one of the simple or primary forms of this sys- 
tem — say this unmodified rectangular prism (the outer prism of 
figure 39), you observe there is no single line around which the 
figure is symmetrical ; nor any square plane, or plane which can 
be inscribed within the circle. But let each of the two opposite 
terminal edges be replaced by a square plane, both equally in- 
clined to the prismatic axis, and the line which passes through 
the centre of each of these planes will represent the direction of 
one of the optic axes. 

As the crystals of this system have two optic axes, they present, 
when examined by the polariscope, a double system of rings. In 
nitre, carbonate of lead, and arragonite the inclination of these 
axes is small ; and, therefore, both systems of rings may be seen 
at the same time. 

In order to examine these by the polariscope, we must, in the 
case of the three crystals just mentioned, cut slices of them 
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perpendicularly to the principal or prismatic axis. Bnt in topai, 
right prismatic mica, and Rochelle salt, the inclination of the 
optic axes is too great to permit both of them to be seen simul- 
taneously ; and, therefore, only one of them can be seen at a time. 
Consequently if we examine, by the polariscope, a plate of any 
of these crystals, cut at right angles to the prismatic axis, nemust 
incline it first on one side and then on the other, to see succes- 
sively the two systems of rings. To obviate this inconvenience, 
plates of these crystals should be prepared by grinding and 
polishing two parallel faces perpendicular to the axis of one 
system of rings. 

Nitrate of potash, also called nitre or saltpetre, (N O, + K O) 
is a very instructive crystal for illustrating; the double system of 
rings. It is usually met with in the form of a sis-sided prism, 
with diedral summits. 

Por placing in the polariscope, we use plates of from -ji^th to 
^th of an inch in thickness, cut perpendicular to the prismatic 
axis. If one of these be put in the polariscope in such a position 
that the plane passing through the optic axis is in the plane of 
primitive polarization, we shall then perceive a double system of 
coloured elliptical or oval rings, intersected by a cross, but the 
centre of the cross is equidistant from the centres of the two 
systems of rings, so that through the centre of each system 
passes one arm or bar of the cross, the other arm being at 
right angles to the former. When the polarizing and analyzing 
plates are crossed, we have a double sy&tem of coloured rings, 
with a black cross* (Rg. 40} ; but when the polarizing and 
analyzing plates coincide, we have another double system of 
coloured rings, exactly complementary to the first, with a white 
cross (fig, 41). 




V^j ^pr 



If when the analyzing and polarizing tourmaliue plates are 
crossed, we revolve the plate of nitre in its own plane (both the 
tourmaline plates remaining unmoved) the black cross opens into 
two black hyperbolic curves. When the angle of rotation is a 
quarter of a light angle, we have the appearance represented by 
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(fig. 42) ; when it equals half of a right angle, the black arms 
have assumed the forms of fig. 43. 



FlO. 42. Pio. 4s. 





Here, then, is a remarkable distinction between biaxial and 
uniaxial crystals, for you will remember I demonstrated that 
when the uniaxial crystal was rotated iu the polariscope, the 
black cross retained its position and shape. 

The variation of form, as well as the general figure of the 
isochromatic lines, resembles the curve called by geometers the 
lemniscate. The inner rinfi:s encircle one pole only, but the 
outer ones surround both poles. The number of rings which 
surround both poles augments, as we diminish the thickness of 
the plate of nitre, until all the rings surround both poles, and the 
system thus greatly resembles, in appearance, the rings of an 
uniaxial crystal, from which, however, they are distinffuished by 
their oval form. 

I have already stated, that in biaxial crystals the optic axes 
for different colours do not coincide. In the case of nitre, the 
axes for red make with each other a smaller angle than the axes 
for blue. Hence the red ends of the rings are inward, that is, 
between or within the two optic axes, while the blue ends are 
outwards, or exterior to the two axes. But as the red rings are 
larger than the blue ones, it follows that there are points exterior 
to the axes where all the colours are mixed, or all are absent. 
At these spots, therefore, the rings are nearly white and black. 
Now if we trace the same rings to the positions between the 
axes, ^* the red rings will very much over-shoot the blue rings ; 
andy therefore, the rings have the colour peculiar perhaps to a 
high order in Newton's scale *." 

Native crystallized carbonate of lead constitutes a splendid 
polariscope object. It is to be cut like nitre ; that is, perpen« 
dicularly'Ao the prismatic axis. The optic axes are but slightly 
inclined (about 10^^) and, therefore, both of them may be simul- 
taneously perceived. The systems of rings have a similar form 

• Auy, Mathematical Tracts, p. 396. 2d ed. 1831. 
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to those of nitre, and like the latter^ the red ends of the rings 
are inwards, the blue ends outwards. 

Atragonite forms an interesting polariscope object. It is 
identical in chemical composition with calcareous or Iceland 
spar, but differs in crystalline form : calcareous spar belonging to 
the rhombohedricy arragonite to the right prismatic, system. 
According to Gustav Rose, both these forms of carbonate of 
lime may be artificially produced in the humid way^ but calca- 
reous spar at a lower, arragonite at a higher, temperature. In the 
dry way, however, calcareous spar alone can be formed. 

The inclination of the optic axes of arragonite being small 
(about 18^) we can easily see, at the same time, the two negative 
systems of rings surrounding their two poles, but considerably 
more separilted than in the case of nitre. For this purpose, a 
plate of the crystal is to be cut perpendicularly to the prismatic 
axis, that is, equally inclined (at about 9^) on each of the optic 
axes. If we rotate the plate of arragonite on its axis in the 
polariscope, the tourmaline plates being crossed and unmoved, 
the two sets of rings appear to revolve around each other. By 
superposing two plates of arragonite, we obtain four systems of 
rings. 

In Rochelle salt (tartrate of potash and soda) the optic axes 
of the diflTerently refrangible or coloured rays are considerably 
separated. If a plate of this crystal, cut perpendicularly to the 
prismatic axis, be inclined first on one side and then on the other, 
both the systems of rings may be successively perceived. But 
to observe the separation of the axes for differently coloured rays. 
Sir J. Herschel directs the plate to be cut perpendicularly to 
one of its optic axes. If we view the rings with homogeneous 
light they appear to have a perfect regularity of form, and to be 
remarkably well defined. With differently coloured lights, how- 
ever, they not only differ in size but in position. If the light be 
** alternately altered from red to violet, and back again, the 
pole, with the rings about it, will also move backwards and for- 
wards, vibrating, as it were, over a considerable space. If homo- 
geneous rays of two colours be thrown at once on the lens, two 
sets of rings will be seen, having their centres more or less 
distant, and their magnitudes more or less different, according 
to the difference of refrangibility of the two species of light 
employed." 

Topaz (a fluosilicate of alumina) belongs to this system. As 
the inclination of its optic axes is great (about 50^), we can see 
at once only one of its two system of rings. It slits with facility 
in planes perpendicular to its prismatic axis, and equally inclined 
to Its two optic axes. If we take a plate cut perpendicularly to 

G 
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the pmmatic axis, and incline it first on one side and then on 
the other, we shall see successively' two systems of oval rings, 
which have been very elaborately described by Dr. Brewster. 
The plates of topaz sold in the opticians' shops, for polariscope 

fmrposes, have been obtained by cutting the crystal perpendicu- 
arly to one of the optic axes ; that is, at an angle of about 25^ 
to the prismatic axis. With these we only see one system of 
nearly circular rings traversed by a bar or arm of the cross. 
We observe also, that the optic axes for different colours are 
somewhat separated ; for the red ends of the rings are inwards, or 
within the resultant axes, while the blue ends are outwards. 

The topazes, which are cut for optical purposes, come from 
Australia, and are technically known as Nova Minas, They are 
colourless and remarkably free from flaws and macles. 

Exceptions. — In this system, as in the others, we meet with 
exceptions to some of the statements above made. 

1 . Macled crystals, especially of Nitre and Arragonite, are very 
common. Occasionally idiocycluphanous crystals of nitre are met 
with. These will be noticed subsequently. 

2. Sulphate of potash is a tesselated or composite crystal, and 
as such will be described hereafter. 

3. Some specimens of Brazilian topaz are tesselated. 



SYSTEM V. 

OBLIQUE PRISMATIC SYSTEM. 

Synonymes, — ^The two- and one-membered system, the hemior* 
thotype system^ the monoklinohedric system^ or the hemihedric- 
rhomlnc system. 

Forms, — ^To this system belong the oblique octohedron with a 
rectangular base, the oblique rectangular prism^ the oblique 
octohedron with ct rhombic base, and the oblique rhombic prism. 
Mr. Brooke's right oblique-angled prism is referred to thjjs 
system. 

Rose makes no distinction between the homohedral and hemi- 
hedral forms in this system ; but enumerates the following as the 
forms of the system : 

1. Forms whose faces are inclined to all the three axes (Ociohedra), 

2. Forms whose faces are inclined to two^oxes, and are paralld to the 
third axis (Prisms). 

3. Forms of which the faces are inclined towards one axis and parallel 
to the two others. 
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CryttaU. — ^Ta this system belong the crystals of sulphur, 
when obtained by slow cooling; realgar (red sulphiiret of 
arsenic), and red antimony (native Kennes). 

A considerable number of salts belong here also: as the sul- 
phates of soda, lime (selenite), and iron; carbonate and sesgui' 
carbonate (trona) of soda, bicarbonate of potash, chlorate of 
potash, phosphate of soda, borax {tioca\), t\i6 acetatet'oftoda, 
copper, zinc, and lead, binacttate of copper, binoxalate of potash, 
glauherile (sut[ihate of lime and soda), and ehromate of lead- 
To this system are also referred oblique prismatic mica (one 
of the kinds of diaxisl mica described by Count de Bournon), 
tartaric and oxalic acids, sugar candy, and the crystals from oil 
ofcubebs. 

Properties. — The forms of this system have three axes, all of 
which are unequal. Two of them cut one another obliquely, 
and are perpendicular to the third. From the forms of the pre- 
ceding system they are distinguished by this obliquity of two of 
their axes. As the three axes are unequal, it is indifTerent wMch 
we take for the principal axis; but one of the inclined axes is 
usually selected, because, io general, the crystals are extended in 
the direction of one of these, so that in most cases the faces 
which are parallel to this axis greatly predominate. This axis, 
therefore, corresponds with that which Mr. Brooke calls the 
prismatic axis. The other two axes are called secondary axes. . 
the one which is oblique being termed the first secondary axis ; 
the other, which is perpendicular to it, being denominated the 
second secondary axis. 

The crystals of this system are doubly refracting with two 
optic axes. They are tri-unequiexpaiiding, and tri-unequiaxed. 
On the ellipsoidal hypothesis their atoms are assumed to be 
ellipsoids with three unequal axes. 
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In the opticians* shops, plates, cut from several crystals of the 
this system, are sold for showing:, in the polariscope, the systems 
of lemniscates. They are usually cut perpendicularly to one of 
the optic axes $ and, therefore, show but one system of rings 
traversed by a bar. Of these I shall notice three. 

Borax deserves especial notice on account of its optic axes 
for the different homogeneous colours lying in different planes, 
a fact for the knowledge of which we are indebted to Sir Joha 
Herschel. As in other biaxial crystals it will be observed that 
the ringSy or lemniscates, are traversed by only one bar or arm of 
the cross. In the next place it will be perceived, that the axes 
for red light make a greater angle with each other than the axes 
for blue or purple; hence, unlike nitre and carbonate of lead, 
the red ends of the rings are outwards, while the blue ends are 
inwards. This fact, however, only proves that the axes for dif- 
ferent colours do not coincide : it does not show that they lie in 
different planes. But if, the tourmaline plates being crossed, 
the plate of borax be placed at such an azimuth that the bar or 
arm of the black cross distinctly traverses the centre of the 
system of lemniscates and leaves an interval perfectly obscure, 
we shall then see that the arm of the cross is not straight, as in 
nitre (fig. 40), but has a hyperbolic form. The reason of this 
difference is obvious : in nitre all the axes lie in the same straight 
line or plane, while in borax they are disposed obliquely, or in 
different planes, 

Selenite is sometimes cut to show one of its two systems of 
rings. I have already described this crystal, and demonstrated 
the uniform tints produced by films of selenite of equal thick- 
ness. To show the rings the crystal must be cut at right angles 
to one of its optic axes. 

Sugar Candy makes an interesting polariscope object. This 
crystal is also cut perpendicular to one of its optic axes, and, 
therefore, shows only one of its two systems of rings. 

Exceptions, — Owing to irregularities of crystallization, the 
rings of some of the crystals of this system are often seen more 
or less distorted. Macled selenite is very common,- as I have 
before mentioned. Sir John Herschel states, that idiocyclophon- 
ous crystals of bicarbonate of potash are frequent. 1 shall 
hereafter notice them. 

SYSTEM VL 

DOUBLY OBLIQUE PRISMATIC SYSTEM. 

Synonymes. — The one^ and one-membered^ the anorthotype, 
the triklinohedric, or the tetartohedric'rhombic system. 

Forms, — ^To this system belong the doubly oblique octohedron 
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and the doubly oblique pritm. Rose makes no distinction of 

homohedral and hemihedrat rorms; but arranges the Torms of 

this system as follons ; 

1. Forma whose Cices are inclined to all the three axes. (Oclohtdra.') 
3. Forms whose faces tire inclined to two arcs, and ore parallel to the 

tliird. (RTsmi.) 
3. FonuB which have their faces inclined towards one axis only, niese 

fbmu are the faces of trancation of the three kinds of angles of the 

octohedron. 

Fie.ts. 




7^» i>MMy OiUfM Priimi, asd law DaiMp Oiliqua (MfMlr*. 

a: TbtPrlac\julAilM, bb.cc. The Bccondvr ai«. 

Cryttalt —The most important substances, whose crystalline 
forms are referable to this system, are boracie acid, lulpkate of 
copper*, nitrate of bitmuth, sulphate of cinchonia, quadroxalate 
of potatk, and gallic acid. 

Properties. — The forms belonging to this system have three 
axes all unequal and oblique-angular to one another; they are 
doubly refracting, with two optic axes; and they are tri-unequi- 
expanding. Consequently they have three unequal elasticities. 

Of the three axes just referred to, one is taken for the jirin- 
cipal axis, the other two for the secondary axes ; but geometri- 
cally considered the selection is altogether arbitrary. Tbc 
principal axis coincides with Mr. Brooke's ^mma tie arts. 

" The forms of this system." says G. Rose," have not symmetri' 
cal faces. All the faces are unique, so that this system is the one 
which differs the most from the regular or cubic system, in which 
we find the greatest symmetry on account of the equality and 

aendicularity of the axes." It is sometimes exceedingly dif- 
t to distinguish the forms of this system. " The doubly 
oblique prism," observes Mr. Brooke, " will be found the most 

■ Hr, Brooke (axi-Minrraiogy, in the Eruychpadta MetrnpaUtanay, sajs, 
that the piimar; form of Sulphate of Copper is an obliqne rhombic prism, 
and Mr. R. Phillips ( TraoAitkn of Ae Fhannacopaia, p. 237, 4th edit., 
1841) has adopted JSi. Brooke's statement. If thia be correct, sulphate 
of copper of course belongs to the oblique prisoiatic sTstem, asd not to the 
doubly oblique prismatic system. I hare, hofferer, retbrred it to the latter 
■Tstem on the authraity of Gostav fiose, aud most of the other eminent 
Germ an crystallogTaptiers. 
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difficult of all the primary forms to determine from its secondary 
crystals. It is distinguishable from ail othier forms, when it« 
crystals are single, by the absence of symmetrical planes analo- 
gous to those of other prisms ; but it very frequently occurs in 
hemitrope or twin crystals, which must resemble some of the 
fornis of the oblique rhombic prism, and can then be distin- 
guished only by some re-entering angle or other character on the 
surface of the crystal.*' 

Sulphate of Copper (Cu O. S O,. 5 Aq.) is sometimes cut to 
show the two sets of rings or lemniscates of this system ; but the 
blue colour of the crystal destroys their brilliancy. 



LECTURE IV. 

4 CiRCULAa POLARIZATION. 

Tlie name of circular or rotatory polarization has been ap- 
plied to a peculiar modification of light, first observed by Arago 
in the mineral called Quartz, and whose characteristic and distinc- 
tive properties I shall presently point out. 

On the wave hypothesis, the term circular or rotatory is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, since it is assumed that the etliereal molecules 
describe circles, in other words that they vibrate or revolve uni- 
formly in circles, and the form of the ethereal wave thereby 
produced, is that of a spiral or circular helix (that is, to a helix 
traced round a circular cylinder), of which a corkscrew and a 
bell-spring are familiar illustrations. 

But apart from all hypothetical considerations, the name is an 
appropriate one. For unlike the rays of common polarized (that 
is, plane or rectilinearly-polarized) light, those of circularly polar- 
ized light have no distinction of sides, or, in other words, they have 
'* no particular relations to certain regions of space,** but present 
similar properties on all sides, and the angles of reflection at which 
they are restored to plane polarized light, in different azimuths, 
are all equal, like the radii of a circle described round the ray* 

There are two varieties or kinds, of circularly polarized light 
which have been respectively distinguished by the names of 
dextrogyrate or right- handed^ and lavogyrate or left-handed^ 

In one of these the vibrations are formed in an opposite direc- 
tion to those in the other. Unfortunately, however, writers are 
not agreed on the application of these terms ; and thus the 
polarization, called, by Biot, right-handed, is termed, by Herschel, 
left-handed, and vice versd. There is, however, no difference as to 
the facts, but merely as to theirdesignation. If, on turning the ana- 
lyzing prism or tourmaline/rom left to right, the colours descend 
in Newton *s scale, that is, succeed eaqh other in this order — red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, Biot designates 
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the polarization as right'kanded, or +, or ,.. ; whereas 

if they descend in the scale by turning the analyzer from right 

to left, he terms it left-handed^ or — , or "^ . Sir John 

Herschel, on the other hand, supposes the observer to look in the 
direction of the ray's motion. I^tthe reader, he observes, '* take 
a common corkscrew, and holding it with the head towards him, 
let him use it in the usual manner, as if to penetrate a cork. The 
head will then turn the same way with the plane of polarization 
as a ray in its progress /rom the spectator through a right-handed 
crystal may be conceived to do. If the thread of the corkscrew were 
reversed, or what is termed a left-handed thready then the motion 
of the head, as the instrument advanced, would represent that of 
the plane of polarization in a left-handed specimen of rock crystal." 

I shall adopt Biot's nomenclature, and designate the polariza- 
tion right-handed or left-handed, according as we have to turn 
the analyzing prism to the right or to the left to obtain the colours 
in the descending order. 

In a former lecture I endeavoured to explain the nature of 
circularly polarized light, according to the wave hypothesis. 
Poweirs machine (see p. 27) gives a very clear notion of the dif- 
ference between a circular and a plane wave. You may, perhaps, 
remember that I stated, that a circular wave is composed of two 
plane waves of equal intensity, polarized at right angles, and 
differing in their progress one quarter of an undulation. I endea- 
voured to demonstrate this fact by a machine invented, I belie ve, 
by Mr. Wheatstone (see p. 33). 

Now, in order that you may comprehend how we effect the 
circular polarization of light, I uiust beg of you to keep in mind 
these statements'. Remember, that to convert plane*polarized 
into circularly- polarized light, two conditions are necessary, 
namely, 1st, the existence of two systems of luminous waves, 
of equal intensity, polarized perpendicularly to each other; and, 
2dly, a difference in the paths of these two systems of an odd or 
uneven number of quarter undulations. Now, whenever these 
two conditions are satisfied, circularly polarized light results. 
But how are we to satisfy them ? By so doubly refracting plane 
polarized light, that the two resulting waves shall differ in their 
path an odd quarter undulation. 

There are 6ve modes of effecting the circular polarization of 
light, that is of satisfying the conditions above mentioned ; but 
they all agree in acting on the principle now laid down, namely, 
that by them plane polarized light is doubly refracted, and two 
rectangularly polarized waves produced, which differ in their 
path an odd quarter undulation. 
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^^ 1, FresneVs Method. — Fresnel effected 

the circular polarization of light by means 
of a parailelopiped of St. Gobin (crown) 
glass (fig. 46), whose acute angles, B and 
,, Cy are about «54^» and consequently whose 
/ obtuse ones, A and D, are about 126^. 
^ This apparatus is commonly called FresneFs 
^ rhomb. If a ray, a, of plane polarized 
light be incident perpendicularly on the 
face, A B, it will suffer two total internal 
reflections, at an angle of about 54^, one 
at E, the other at F, and will emerge per- 
pendicularly from the face, D C. If the 
first plane, B D, of internal reflection, be 
inclined 45^ to the plane of polarization 
A.B.c'!^D'"^^7wiomb. Of ^^.^ incident ray, a, the emergent ray, 

a. Incident my of pUne c, Will be Circularly polarized. 
poUurized iiffht. Let US now endcavoor to explain this phe- 

e. ^SSSr*i3*ri«ed nomenon according to the wave hypothesis. 
^Y' So long as reflection is partial^ whether 

performed at the first or second surface of the diaphanous medium, 
the incident light suffers only a deviation from its plane of polariza- 
tion,without having its primitive properties altered,whatever may be 
the azimuth of its plane relatively to that of the plane of reflection. 
But when the reflection is total the case is very different. The 
reflected rays then have, in general, suffered partial depolariza- 
tion, especially if the plane of reflection is in an azimuth of 
45° relatively to the primitive plane of polarization. Now, a ray 
of light thus modified, or depolarized^ as it is termed, may be repre- 
sented by two rays polarized, the one according to the plane of 
reflection, the other perpendicularly to it. In other words, the 
incident-polarized ray (fig. 46, a) is resolved by reflection into two 
rectangularly plane-polarized rays (6), the planes of which are 
inclined respectively, the one 45^ to the left, the other 45° to the 
right of the plane of polarization of the incident ray. 

But it is obvious that the reflection of these two rectangularly 
polarized rays must be effected at different depths, and, therefore, 
under very different circumstances. The ray whose vibrations 
are performed parallel to the reflecting surface will glide, as it 
were, on the surface, and be reflected in a stratum of uniform 
density ; whereas the ray, whose vibrations are performed per- 
pendicularly to the reflecting surface, will penetrate to a greater 
depth, and pass into strata of varying density. The latter ray 
will, therefore, suffer a greater retardation than the one whose 
vibrations are performed parallel to the reflecting surface. 

Now when, in the case of Fresnel's rhomb, the plane of the first 
reflecting surface is in an azimuth of 45° to that of the incident ray, 
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the retardation is equal to ^th undulation. The same ray is farther 
retarded another ^th undulation by the second reflection ; and now 
differs in its phase from that of the other ray Jth of an undulation. 

Thus are obtained the conditions necessary for the formation . 
of a ray of circularly-polarized light ; namely, two plane rays of 
equal intensity, polarized in planes perpendicular to each other, 
and differing in their path Jth of an undulation. 

2. Airy's Method, — If a ray of plane polarized light be trans- 
mitted through a lamina of either mica or selenite of such a 
thickness that, for a ray perpendicular to the lamina (that is, the 
ray polarized in the plane of one of the principal sections of the mica) 
the ordinary ray shall be retarded, an odd or uneven number of 
quarter undulations, as ^th, fths, or ^ths (according to the con- 
venience of splitting) more than the extraordinary ray (that is, 
the ray polarized in the plane of the other principal section), the 
emergent light will be found to be circularly-polarized. In this 
case the incident light is resolved into two sets of vibrations, at 
right angles to each other, and one of these is retarded in its 
phases more than the other. 

Between this and Fresners method of effecting circular pola- 
rization, there is this difference : in Fresnel's rhomb the retarda- 
tion of the one ray is nearly the same for all colours, that is, 
for waves of different lengths. But in the case of the lamina 
of mica or selenite, the retardation is greater for blue rays than 
for red rays. '' This is seen most distinctly on putting several 
such laminee together [in the same crystalline position], when the 
light which is reflected from the analyzing plate is coloured, 
whereas, on putting together several of Fresnel's rhombs, there 
is-no such colour. It is plain that in substituting such a lamina for 
Fresnel's rhomb, the plane of polarization of that ray which is least 
retarded, corresponds to the plane of reflection in the rhomb.'' 

3. Dove's Method, — This consists in transmitting plane polar- 
ized light through glass to which a certain degree of doubly - 
refracting power has been communicated by pressure, or by rapidly 
heating or cooling it. 

I have already shown that well annealed glass acquires doubly 
refracting properties when compressed ; that unannealed glass 
possesses similar properties ; and also that during the time that 
glass is rapidly heating or cooling it is likewise a double refractor. 

Of the two systems of waves which are thus obtained, one is 
polarized in a plane parallel to the axis of compression, the other 
in a plane perpendicular to it. 

Now, if the degree of doubly refracting power thus communi- 
cated to glass be just sufficient to effect the retardation of one 
of the systems of waves \ of an undulation, we obtain a structure 
fitted forconverting plane-polarized into circularly-polarized light. 

'* If a square or circular plate of glass," says Dove, *' be com- 
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pressed so that the axis of compression forms an ang:le of 45^ 
or 135° with the plane of primitive polarization, the light passing 
through the centre of the glass at a certain degree of the pressure 
will be circularly polarized. During a complete revolution of 
the plate in its plane round the perpendicular incident ray as an 
axis of revolution, the light is polarized four times rectilinearly 
and four times circularly: rectilinearly when the compressing 
screw acte on the poinU O*', 90°, 180°, 270°, that is to say, when 
the axis of compression is perpendicular to the plane of primitive 
polarization, or lies within it ; and on the contrary, it is polarized 
circularly when that point of action corresponds to the points of 
division, 45°, 135°, 225°, 315°, whilst 45°. and 225°, as also 
135°, and 315°, exhibit a similar eflect." 

These statements may be rendered more intelligible by the fol- 
lowing diagram : 

Fio. 47. 
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If light, rectilinearly polarized in the plane 0° 180°, or in that 
of 90° 270°, be incident on a circular disk of compressed glass 
(6g. 47, AjB^Cy D), the ennergent light is rectilinearly polarized 
when the axis of compression is either O*' 180^,,or 90° 270^ ; but 
is circularly polarized when the axis of compression is either 45^ 
225°, or 135° 315°. At all intermediate azimuths it is ellipti- 
cally polarized. 
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The degree of compression to wliicli the glass is to be subjected, 
to produce these effects, is such that when the compressed glass 
is placed in the polariscope, with the tourmalines crossed, a 
black cross is seen with blond- white vacant spaces in the corners. 
Unannealed glass, possessing the same degree of doubly 
refracting power, acts in a similar manne'r to compressed glass. 

Annealed glass, while either rapidly heating or cooling, likewise 

gives rise to similar effects at the time when its doubly refracting 

power is just equal to that of the compressed glass above described. 

4. Quartz. — - 1 now proceed to notice the remarkable optical 

properties of the substance denominated Quartz. 

This term, the etymological origin of which is not clearly made 
out, is applied to some of the crystalline forms of silica. The 
transparent variety, called rock or mountain cry$taU is the kind 
used for optical purposes. Very perfect transparent crystals are 
found near Bristol and in Cornwall, and are called Bristol or 
Cornish diamonds. The opticians cut some of the most limpid 
and large crystals, which usually come from the Brazils, for 
making lenses for spectacles and eye-glasses, and which they 
denominate pebbles. 

Quartz belongs to the rhombohedric system. 
Its most common form is the six-sided prism, 
terminated by six-sided pyramids (fig. 48). Its 
fracture is conchoidal. 

Now, as quartz belongs to the same system 
of crystals to which Iceland spar belongs, it 
might be expected that when we place a plate 
of it, cut perpendicularly to its principal or 
prismatic axis (Gg. 49 a a), in the polariscope, 
we should observe the cross and a system of 
circular rings, as in the case of Iceland spar 
and other crystals of the rhombohedric sys- 
tem. But this is not the case. We do, indeed, 
observe a system of rings, but the centre of 
the cross is wanting (fig. 50). Instead of the 
cross within the inner ring we observe an uni- 
form tint, the colour of which changes when 
the analyzer is revolved ; and, in succession, 
Different modes of BUt- all the colours of the spectrum are brought 
^SS>o2e8*f** '" optical into view. But the order of succession (sup- 
oa. Kate« tranivene posing the direction or revolution of the ana- 

to Uie prismatic axis, for r ^ • ^i v ••!•/¥< 

siMiwing (in the poiari- lyzcr to remam the same) varies m different 
cSS^ri?^SS*M)?'*^' crystals. Thus, suppose we turn the analyzer 
66. Plates cut obiiqaeiy right-haudcd, that is, as WO screw up, the 
i^^tb^cS^'ISLcolours succeed each other, either in this 
c. Wedges for makii4r order — rcrf. Orange, yellow, green, blue, tn- 

lla8ton*s QoaitK dou- ,. .., . ^ I ^ i*' .'t 
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following order — red, violet, indigo, bUe, 
green, yellow, orange, red again, and so on. 
So that to obuin the nme order of lucces- 
■ion, the analjaer must be turned iu the one 
case rieht'handed, or as we screw up, in the 
other left-handed, or as we unscrew. This 
will be rendered more obvious by the follow- 
ing diagrams : 
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In each of these diagrams the arrow shows the direction in 
which the analyzer is to be rotated, in order to obtain the spec- 
tral tints in the descending order. In one complete revolution of 
the analyzer each of the colours of the spectrum occurs twice. 
In other words, all the colours are seen in one semi- revolution of 
the anslyzer. 

Hence those specimens of quartz which present the colours in 
the descending order by a right-handed rotation of the analyzer, 
are denominated dextrogyrate, or right-handed quartz; while 
those which present them by a left-handed rotation are called la- 
vogyrale, or Uft-handed qvartz. 

Y,g ,, Between these two varieties there has been 

discovered by Sir John Herschel another dif- 
^f..^ ference. In that form of quartz, termed by 

Hauy plagiedral (from irXiyiDi oblique, and 
iSpa a bate), it has been found that when the 
unsymmetrical or plagiedral faces (Gg. 53 x) 
lean to the right, the polarization is right- 
handed, and vice vend, when they lean to the 
left the polarization is left-handed. So that the 
cause, whatever it may be, which determines 
the optical phenomena is also connected with the productiun of 
the plagiedral faces. 

If, instead of using white light in our experiments, we employ 
homogeneous light, we find that the plane of polarization of the 
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incident ravB is turned or made to rotate either to the right or 
lefty according as die qaartz plate is either right-handed or left- 
handed. This rotation of the plane of polarization of the inci- 
dent ray is proportional to the Uiickness of the plate* The rings 
produced by win plates are broader and less numerous than 
those produced by thick plates. If two plates be superposed 
the effect is, very nearly, the same as that produced by a single 
plate whose thickness is either the sum or the difference of the 
thicknesses of the two plates ; according as they are of the same 
kind (that is, both either right-handed or left-handed), or of 
opposite kinds (that is, one right-handed, the other left-handed). 
Thus, if the rotation of the red rays, effected by a plate of quartz 
of -ji^th of an inch thick be equal to 17^% that produced by 
two superposed plates of equal thickness, taken from the same 
crystal, will be 2x 17^^=35^. On the other hand, if we combine 
a plate of right-handed quartz of -^h of an inch thick with a 
plate of left-handed quartz of -Aths of an inch thick, the same 
effects are produced as if we had employed a left-handed plate 
of -^ths of an inch thick. When the thicknesses of the two dis- 
similar plates are equal *' the plates of course destroy each other's 
effects, and the system of rings with the black cross will be dis- 
tinctly seen." {Brewster). 

The rotation of the plane of polarization increases with the 
refrangibility of the rays. Thus it is ^ater with violet than 
with blue, with blue than yellow, and with yellow than red. 

Mfmogemtoms Rag, Are of BatatUm, 

Extreme Bed 17^29' 47'' 

Limit of Bed and Orange 20^ 28' Al" 

** Orange and Yellow 22^ is' 49^ 

*• YeSkfw and Green 25° 40" 31' 

** Gieen and Hoe 30° 2' 45*' 

" Blue and Indigo S4<> 34' IS'' 

*« Indigo and Violet 87® 51' SS» 

•• Extreme Violet 44® 4' 58* 

I come now to the explanation which the wave hypothesis 
offers of these phenomena. 

When the light, rectilinearly polarized by the first tourmaline 
plate, is incident on the quartz plate, it suffers double refraction. 
To prove this, Fresnel contrived a combination of a right-handed 
prism, and two halves of a left-handed one, by which he doubled 
the separation of the two rays> and in this way managed to 
demonstrate the actual existence of double refraction in the 
principal or prismatic axis of quartz. This is a most remarkable 
fact. In the principal or prismatic axis of every other known 
crystal of the rhombohedric system double refraction does not 
exist. 
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But the two rays thus obtained differ in their properties from 
those produced by Iceland spar and other doubly refracting 
crystals, for while the latter are rectilinearly polarized, those of 
quartz are circularly polarized. Now every circularly polarized 
ray is equal to two rectilinearly polarized waves, differing in their 
prog^ress an odd number of ^ undulations. It follows therefore, that 
the two circularly polarized waves are equal to four rectilinearly 
polarized waves. Hence then to explain the phenomena, we must 
assume that the rectilinearly polarized ray (which I shall call R) 
incident on the quartz^ is resolved into two others (A and B) 
of equal intensity, the one {A) polarized in a plane 45^ inclined 
to Uie rwht, the other (B) 45^ mclined to the left of the plane 
of polarization of the primitive ray (R). Let us further conceive 
that each of the two rays {A and B) is resolved into two other 
rays, namely A into Aa and Ab^ and B into Ba and Bb. Aa 
and Ab are polarized in one plane, viz., + 45^, while Ba and 
Bb are polarized in another plane, viz.,— 45^. Aa and Ba have 
each their phases advanced, or + \ undulation, while il6 and Bb 
have each their phases retarided, or — ^ undulation *. Now if we 
suppose these four rays to be combined two and two in a cross 
order, we shall have resulting two circularly polarized rays, one 
right-handed, the other left-handed. Thus Aa and Bb combine 
to form a left-handed ray, while Ab and Ba form a right-handed 
one. For when the advanced system of waves has its plane of 
polarization to the right of that of the retarded system, the ethe- 
real molecules rotate from right to left ; whereas they rotate from 
left to right when the first plane is to the left of the second. 

These two circularly polarized rays are propagated along the 
axis of quartz with unequal velocities. In right-handed quartz, 
the right-handed ray is transmitted with greater velocity, in left- 
handed quartz with lesser velocity than the left-handed ray ; and 
thus at their emergence one is in advance of the other. If the 
surface of egress or ingress be oblique to the axis, the two circu- 
larly polarized rays will emerge in different directions ; but if it 
be perpendicular (as in the experiment under examination) they 
will emerge superposed, and will compound a single ray polarized 



* '* It results from the laws of interference," aays Fresnel, ** that a sys- 
tem of waves, polarized rectilinearly, may be replaced by two others, pola- 
rized at right angles to each other, and coinciding in their route ; and that 
for each of these we may sabstitute two other systems of waves having the 
same plane of polarization, but the one advanced, the other retarded }th of 
an undulation ; and thus separated }th of an undulation. In this way are 
obtained four systems of waves of equal intensity, of which two, polarized 
at right angles to each other, are |th of an undulation behind the two others 
polarized in the same planes/' 
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in a single plane. Now this plane is removed from the plane of 
primitive polarization by an angle proportional to the interval of 
retardation (therefore, proportional to the thickness of the crystal) 
and to the refrangibility of the ray. 

Thus then the differently coloured rays emerge from the quartz 
plate polarized in different planes ; hence, by rotating the ana- 
lyzer, they are successively transmitted and brought into view. 

The following diagram may, perhaps, serve to render more 
intelligible the explanations of the action of a plate of quartz, of 
one millimetre (0.03937 of an English inch) in thickness, on the 
incident rectilinearly polarized red light. 
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A succession of quartz prisms does not give a further multipli- 
cation of images— ^a circumstance which distinguishes the double 
refraction of quartz from that of Iceland spar and other crystals. 

The above explanation is applicable only when the direction 
of the rays coincides with the principal axis of the crystal. 
When it is inclined to this axis, Mr. Airy has shown that the two 
resulting rays are elliptically polarized^ the elliptical vibrations 
in the two rays being in opposite directions (that is, one right- 
handed, the other left-handed), and the greater axis of the 
ellipse is for the extraordinary ray, in the principal plane of the 
crystal, and, for the ordinary ray, in a plane perpendicular to 
the principal one. The ratio of the axes in these ellipses, varies 
with the inclination of the ray to the principal axis of the crystal. 
When the direction of the ray coincides with this axis, the ratio 
is one of equality, and the ellipses become circles. But when 
the ray is inclined to the axis, the ratio increases indefinitely 
with the inclination. *' It is also necessary to suppose that the 
axis of revolution of the spheroid (prolate for quartz) in which 
the extraordinary ray is supposed to diverge, is less than the 
radius of the sphere into which the ordinary wave diverges." 

Hitherto we have had no satisfactory theory of the cause of 
the unequal velocities with which the two rays are transmitted 
along the principal axis of quartz. We conceive that it must 
depend either on some peculiarity in the molecules themselves, 
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or in their mode of arrangement. ** The crystal,'* says Fresnel, 
*' cannot be conatitated from right to left as it is from left to right, 
either in virtue of the arrangement of its particles, or of their 
individual constitution/' If it be a molecular property, it must 
be acquired in the act of crystallization, by the mutual action of 
the molecules on each other, for other forms of silica, as well as 
melted quartz, are devoid of it. An helicoidal arrangement (right 
or left-handed, as the case may be) of the molecules furnishes a 
physical explanation of the fact above referred to. It has been 
objected to this hypothesis, that it is not applicable to the case 
of circularly polarizing liquids. But as the circular polarization 
of quartz is dependent on direction, while that of liquids is 
independent of it, it is tolerably clear that the cause must be 
different in the two cases. In the first, it may depend on the 
arrangement of the[molecules; in the second, on some peculiarity 
in the molecules themselves. 

If two plates of quartz, cut obliquely to the principal axb of 
the crystal (fig. 49, b 6, 1^6), be superposed crosswise and examined 
in the polanscope, they present a series of parallel coloured 
bands or stripes, with a central black or white stripe. When 
the tourmaline plates are crossed, the central stripe is black, 
when they coincide, it is white. The lateral coloured stripes seen 
in the one case, are complementary to those seen in the other. 

Amethyst is a mixture of right and left-handed quartz, and 
will be hereafter noticed among tesselated crystals. 

5. Circular Polarization by Fluids.-- Some liquids possess 
the remarkable property of circularly polarizing light. The fol- 
lowing are the most important : 

Volatile oils (those of mustard and bitter almonds excepted). 

Naphtha. 

Aqueous solutions of several kinds of sugar^ dextrine^ tartaric 
acid^ and tartrates (tartrate of alumina excepted). 

Diabetic urine. 

Albuminous urine. 

Alcoholic solutions of camphor and artificial camphor. 

Most vegetable juices. 

Biot found that vaporization did not destroy the circular pola- 
rization of oil of turpentine. 

The following liquids have been found devoid of this pro- 
perty: 

Water. 

Alcohol. 

Pyroxilic spirit. 

Pyroacetic spirit. 

Olive oil. 
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Volatile oil of mustard. 
bitter almonds* 

Claret (perhaps a trace of ^^^^ ). 

Champagne, 

Citric acid (dissolved in water). 

Mannite (ditto). 

Liquorice Sugar (ditto). 

Glycerin^ 

The apparatus necessary for observing this property of fluids 
consists essentially of three parts ; viz., a polarizer, a tube to 
contain the fluid, and an analyzer. 

The polarizer is an unsilvered glass mirror, a bundle of parallel 
glass plates, or a Nicholas prism. Both Biot and Professor 
Powell use the first, while Ventzke employs the last. A plate of 
glass, blackened at the posterior surface, answers very well. 
Sometimes a second mirror (of silvered glass) is used to throw 
the light on the polarizing plate. 

The tube^ to hold the liquid, should be from six to twenty-four 
inches long. In general, it is to be filled with the fluid under 
examination, and to be closed at each end by a flat glass plate. 
Professor Powell, however, employs a common test-tube, open 
at the top, and having the usual hemispherical bottom. In some 
cases it is desirable to have two or three perforated diaphragms 
of sheet silver or platinum, placed at intervals in the tube, to 
exclude the light reflected from the sides of the tube, but to 
admit those rays which traverse the axis of the tube. 

The analyzer should be either an achromatic, doubly refracting 
prism, or a NichoKs prism. Biot uses a doubly refracting 
prism of calc spar, made of a rhombohedron of this substance, 
rendered achromatic by replacing a portion of the crystal by 
a glass prism. Achromatic quartz prisms are objectionable, since 
they are never so accurately prepared as to yield two images 
only, but always four ; of which two, however, are very faint. 
Professor Powell employs a rhombohedron of calc spar, in its 
natural state, as his analyzer, and a lens to magnify the separa- 
tion of the images. Ventzke uses a NichoFs prism as the ana- 
lyzer. 

The amount of rotation which a ray of light suffers during its 
passage through the liquid, is measured by an index attached to the 
analyzer, and moving on a graduated circular metallic plate. Be- 
fore the tube containing the liquid is introduced, we must fix the 
aero, or O^. If a doubly refracting prism be the analyzer, the 
index is made to point to zero, or O®, when the ordinary image 
alone is seen. If, however, a Nichol's prism be used as ana- 

H 
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lyzer, the index is arranged to point to O^ when the light is 
excluded ; or, in other words, when the light, transmitted by the 
polarizer, is extinguished by the analyzer. 

Homogeneous light is generally employed when we wish to 
measure the arc of rotation affected by a liquid on a luminous 
ray. Red light is usually selected, because this is the only 
homogeneous light which can be isolated by coloured glass. 
We, therefore, place a plate of red glass between the eye and 
the analyzer. 

If, when the index points to zero O^, the tube containing a 
circularly polarizing liquid be introduced, the second or extra- 
ordinary image immediately becomes evident, if the doubly 
refracting prism be used as analyzer. By turning the latter 
round to the right or to the left, as the case may be, this second 
image disappears (when homogeneous light is used), and the arc 
traversed by the index from the zero 0°, measures the angle of 
deviation of the ray. If, however, a NichoKs prism be employed, 
it no longer excludes the light when the index stands at 0^,but 
requires to be rotated a certain number of degrees to do so^ and 
the are of rotation is here a measure of the rotative power of the' 
liquid. 

The explanation of the action of these liquids on the incident 
rectilinearly polarized light is similar to that already given for 
the axis of quartz ; with the exception, that in the case of quartz, 
the circular double refraction may depend on the arrangement 
of the molecules, whereas in liquids it must arise from some pro- 
perty of the molecules themselves. 

I proceed now to examine some of the liquids which possess 
the property of circular polarization : 

First, with regard to the essential or volatile oils. Most of 
these bodies are circular polarizers: indeed, I know but two 
exceptions to this statement, viz. oil of mustard and oil of bitter 
almonds. Some turn the planes of polarization to the right, 
others to the left, but the intensity of their rotative power varies 
considerably, as the following table shows : 



CIBCULAB FOLABIZATION OF THB TOLATILE OILS. 

1. Left-handed, ot Lavogjfrate, 

Arc of Rotation toith the Red 
Ray through a thiekneas of 200 
MiUimetreo. 

Oil of Turpentine 69^ 21' 

" Mint 32^28' 

" Anise 1*> 52' 

" Rue ? 

Naphtha , 15? 21' 
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2. Right4uMded, or Dexiro^aie 

Oa of Lemon IIOOSS' 

« Bergamot 38* 16' 

** Bigarade 167° 89' 

'* atron — . 

" limette — - 

*• NeroU — 

** Fennel 26« 32' 

" Caraway 131° 58' 

" Lavend^ 4O04' 

" Bosemary 6^58' 

" Bjiotted Maijorum 23<»68' 

" Sassafras 7^06' 

« Savine 14° 12' 

This table is a very instructive one. It shows that isomerisin 
has no connection with circular polarization, for of three iso- 
meric oils (turpentine, lemon, and bergamot) mentioned in this 
table, one is IsBvogyrate, the others dextrogyrate. We see also, 
that oils derived from plants of the same natural family (as the 
oils of anise, fennel, and caraway from the umbellifenB^ and 
those of mint, lavender, and rosemary from the labiat€B) diflfer in 
respect of their circular polarization. In some cases, perhaps, 
this fact might be available to the Pharmaceutical Chemist in 
detecting mixtures of one oil with another, as the adulteration 
of oil of peppermint with oil of rosemary, recently mentioned 
by Mr. Herring. (See Pharmaceutical Journal^ vol. i., p. 263). 

Some kinds of sugary when dissolved in water, yield solutions 
which have in a greater or less degree the property of rotating 
the planes of polarization, some to the right, others to the left. 
Hence polarized light may be sometimes used as a test of the 
presence of sugar, and the degree of rotation becomes an indica- 
tion of the quantity ajnd even quality of the sugar present. Biot 
examined by this test a specimen of sugar-cane juice, and 
found that it indicated the presence of 20 or 21 per cent, 
of sugar. Peligot subsequently analyzed it, and found 20.9 per 
cent, of sugar. Biot, therefore, suggests that those who make, 
as well as those who refine sugar, might resort to this test as a 
means of determining the amount of sugar in different juices or 
solutions. To the colonist it would prove useful by pointing out 
the saccharine strength of the juice at the mill, and to the sugar 
refiner it would be valuable by enabling him to determine the 
absolute strength of raw sugar. 

The sugars are prepared for examination by dissolving them 
in water, and decolorizing the solutions when necessary, by 
filtering them through purified granulated animal charcoal. 

Several sweet or saccharine substances do not indicate any 
circular polarization, and of those that do, some indicate right- 
handed, others left-handed circular polarization. 

II 2 
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I Cmk Sugur Right handed, 

t. Grape Sugw (G^oD«e of Dumas) ditto 

f a. InciTstaDizable Sugar of Honey Left handed. 
b, InciTstaDizable Sugar, obtained 
by tbe action of adds on 

Guie Sugar ditto, 

e. IncrystaUizable Sugar of the 

juices of Fruits ditto 

dL InciTstjJliiable Sugar, obtained 
by the alteratkm of Cane 
Sugar, niis constitutes the - 

greater part of Molasses ditto, 

4. Mamdte ^ /. O 

5» Olyt3»in O 

e. liquorice Sugar O 

• 

The g:nipe sugar Feferred to in this table exists ready formed 
ill ))oney« and in diabetic urine. It is deposited when the acidulous 
juices of fruits have been saturated and sufficiently concentrated. 
Moieover, it is produced by the action of diastase on starch, as 
well as when syrup, obtained by the action of weak acids on 
starch or sugar, is abandoned to itself. 

The following table, taken from a memoir, by Biot, shows the 
extent of rotatory power possessed by different sugars : 

aOTATIDN OBSBETSD WITH BED OLASS THUOUGH A SOiLUTION OF 

158 MILLIMETRS8 IN UENGTH. 

Profrthm pf Smgmr 
to rnvt^ the s^imtiom. Are'ff RoUttom 

Sugar Candy 1. Aqueous solutioii 0.S5 23'»28'45' 

••2. * a50 51*>28'45* 

"3. * a65 70' 11' 15' 

C^^syrup.b(«led,and rapidly j ^^^ ^^^ ^, 33. 

®^^^..^!^'!!!^^ 0-1* 1<>" 21' 40' 

Starch Sugar, white grains (ditto)... 0.648 48<' 30' 0' 

Grape Sugar syrup — — 

" in white grains (aque-)-.__ 
oussolution) j u.i55» 

Crystallizable principle of Hooey ... 0.34201 ... \^^ 47' 30^ 
UncrystaUizable ditto — — 

Cane sugar, dissolved in water, causes rt^A^handed polari- 
zation. A litrong synip made with refined sugar shows the 
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colours most brilliantly. When this kind of sugar is subjected to 
heat, especially in contact with acids, it loses its crystallizability, 
and then acquires /e/V-handed polarization. In the manufacture 
of barley- sugar, hardbake, &c., the makers of these kinds of hard 
confectionary use a little cream of tartar to destroy the crystal- 
lizability of sugar. Soubeiran found that a syrup of cane-sugar 
heated by a salt-water bath, the air being excluded, underwent 
a series of remarkable changes in respect of its rotative power. 

Are of Rotation Jor mean Yellow Ray 
for a length ofxwi MiUimetree. 
Syrup, primitive -|-7I 

" After twenty hours O 

" After twenty-five hours •— II 

" After sixty-four hours O 

" After seventy-two hours -j- 5 

Here then it appears, that cane-sugar^^"""^ gradually lost its 

rotative power O®, and then became ^N^. In this latter state 
it was probably in crystal lizable sugar. But this in its turn lost 
its rotative power 0°, and became^"*^^ . The precise nature of 

the latter kind of sugar is not known. 

In sugar-refining the object is never to let the syrup get 
beyond tbe first zero ; that is, not to convert crystallizable unto 
uncrystallizable sugar. Raw sugar contains, however, both 
crystallizable and uncrystallizable sugar: the latter alone should 
constitute treacle. But, from Soubeiran*s optical examination, 
it appears that treacle contains a portion of crystallizable sugar. 

The optical characters of sugar have been made use of to detect 
fraud in Pharmacy. In 1842, more than a ton of a substance 
purporting to be manna was offered for sale in Paris at less than 
fivepence per pound, the excuse given for the unusually low 
price was, that cash was immediately required. Suspicion was 
raised, and the substance was submitted to careful examination, 
the result of which was the establishment of the fact, that it 
was not manna, but potato-sugar. Its aspect, taste, ferment- 
ibility (mannite not being fermentible), and the presence of 
sulphate of lime proved this. Biot submitted it to a very care- 
ful optical examination, and found its characters to be those of 
a starch-sugar. Manna contains two kinds of saccharine 
matter, one called mannite, and the other a fermentable sugar. 
Now mannite, when pure, has no rotative power on polari^ec} 
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light, but commercial manna has a slight efTect, owing to the 
presence of a small quantity of fermentable sugar. This 6cti- 
tious substance, however, had the same effect on plane polarized 
light, as sugar prepared by the action of acids on starch, when 
the action is arrested at the first phase of its transformation. 

Vinous fermentation has been studied by the aid of polarized 
light. Take a solution of cane-sugar which has right-handed 
circular polarization. As soon as it begins to ferment it loses 
this property, but acquires left-handed polarization. 

Polarized light has been prepared and used as a test of the 
presence of sugar in urine. To render diabetic urine available 
for this purpose, it must be decolorized by agitation with fresh 
prepared granulated animal charcoal, and subsequent filtration* 
The process is troublesome, tedious, and can only prove successful ' 
in the hands of persons familiar with the phenomena of polarized 
light. With all due deference to Biot, I do not think it will 
ever prove of much value in practical medicine. We have other, 
simpler, less laborious, and cheaper methods of detecting sugar 
in urine than the one now referred to. Moreover, it should be 
remembered, that albuminous urine possesses the property of 
circular polarization. 

The substance called dextrine is starch-gum, and is soluble in 
water. It is usually prepared from potato-starch, either by 
torrefaction or by the action of a small quantity of nitric acid. 
A solution of it possesses the property of right-handed circular 
polarization, hence the name dextrine applied to it by Payen 
and Persoz. 

Properties of circularly polarized Light. — Common, recti- 
linearly polarized, and circularly polarized, lights are undistin- 
guishable by the eye. All three may be coloured or white. The 
properties which distinguish the latter from the two former are as 
follows : 

1. A ray of circularly polarized light is capable of reflection 
by a reflecting plane, as of glass, in every azimuth of the plane 
of reflection. For the circular vibrations of the ethereal mole- 
cules may be resolved into two equal rectilinear vibrations, one 
parallel, the other perpendicular, to any arbitrary plane. 

By this property, therefore, circularly polarized light differs 
from rectilinearly polarized light, but agrees with un polarized light. 

2. A ray of circularly polarized light is capable of transmis- 
sion through a plate of tourmaline (cut parallel to the axis of 
the crystal), in every azimuth of the axis of the crystal. For in 
this case also, the circular vibrations of the incident ray may be 
resolved into two equal rectilinearly vibrations, one parallel, the 
other perpendicular, to any azimuth. One of these vibrations is 
transmitted by the tourmaline, the other is suppressed. 
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In this property also circularly polarized light agrees with 
common or un polarized light, but differs from rectilinearly pola- 
rized lighr. 

3. Analyzed by a doubly refracting prism of Iceland spar, a 
ray of circularly polarized light gives constantly two equal images, 
in whatever plane the principal section of the prism be placed. 
For, as I have already stated, a ray of circularly polarized light 
is the resultant of two rays placed at right angles and differing 
in their phase by a quarter undulation; and, therefore, it must 
give equal images by the doubly refracting prism, in the same 
way that common or un polarized light does, for the difference of 
phases has nothing to do with this character. 

In this respect circularly polarized light agrees with common 
or unpolarized light ; but is distinguished from rectilinearly (plane) 
polarized light, which in certain positions (before speciiied) yields 
one image only. 

4. By two total internal reflections in the interior of glass, at 
an angle of about 54-j^^, circularly polarized light is converted 
into rectilinearly polarized light. Thus if light circularly polar- 
ized be incident on Fresnel's rhomb, it emerges rectilinearly 
polarized, and the position of the plane of polarization at emerg- 
ence makes an angle of +45^ or — 45^, with the plane of reflection 
according as the incident light was right-handed or left-handed. 
This experiment may be readily understood from the explanation 
already given of the action of Fresnel's rhomb in converting 
rectilinearly polarized light into circularly polarized light (fig. 46» 
p. 88). In fact, the two experiments are the converse of each 
other ; the light called incident in the one case, being termed 
emergent in the other, and vice versd. 

In this character, circularly polarized light differs equally 
from both unpolarized and rectilinearly polarized lights. For 
by two reflections of this kind, common light suffers no obvious 
change ; while rectilinearly polarized light, under the same cir- 
cumstances, is converted into circularly polarized light, provided 
that the plane of reflection be at an azimuth of 45^ to that of 
primitive polarization. 

5. If a ray of circularly polarized light be transmitted through 
a thin film of a doubly refracting crystal, and the emergent light 
be analyzed by a doubly refracting prism, two rays of comple- 
mentary colours are produced. 

In this character, circularly polarized light is decidedly dif- 
ferent to common or unpolarized light, which when submitted to 
the same examination presents no colour. Rectilinearly polarized 
light, however, agrees with the circular light in producing com- 
plementary tints ; but they are not the same in the two cases ; 
those produced by circular light differing from those of rectilinear 
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light by an exact quarter of a tint, either in excess or defect, as 
the case may be. 

To illustrate these facts, place a Rim of selenite, of uniform 
thickness, in the polariscope, and observe the tint which it yields 
by rectilinearly polarized light. Then interpose, between the 
polarizing plate and the selenite film, a circularly polarizing appa- 
ratus (as Airy's mica plate, or Fresnel's rhomb), and the tint 
seen by the analyzer immediately changes. 

If a plate of calcareous spar, cut to show the circular rings 
and cross by rectilinearly polarized light, be placed in the po- 
lariscope, and circularly polarized light be used, we observe a 
system of rings and a cross (Rg. 53), but which are very different 
(o those seen by rectilinearly polarized light. 

""' *" The rings are divided into quadrants by the 

cross, every other quadrant being similar, while 
k the adjacent ones are dissimilar. The rings 
1 appear to be abruptly and absolutely dislocated, 
[those in the two alternate quadrants being 
'led outwards or from the centre, by J of an 
r, and those of the int<;rinediate quadrants 
___ being as it were pulled inwards by J of an 

sj^^'pnJ'iic'idfi'cir-^^^'- Instead of a black cross, we have a 
<ii(or/»jw;ariKrfi(g*t.luminouB one, the intensity of its light being 
uniform, and about equal to the mean intensity. If the plane 
of incidence pass through 135" and 315", the phenomena of 
adjacent quadrants are exacily interchanged. But ihe most 
important diflerence produced by circularly polarized light, is, that 
no alteration is made by turning the analyzing plate round the 
incident ray. 

If a plate of a biaxial crystal, as of nitre, be examined by 
circularly polarized light, we observe the double system of rings, 
but the blaclc cross disappears. Every alternate semicircle of 
rings presents the appearcince of dislocation. 

The origin of the tints produced by circularly polarized light, 
havebeen so clearly and concisely explained by Sir John Herschel, 
that I cannot do better than use his words : 

"When," Bays tliis eminent philosopher, " a ray propagated by drcnlar 
vibrations is incident on a crystallized lamina, it may be regarded as composed 
of two ; one polarized in the plane of the principal section, the other at right 
angles to it, of equal mtensity, and differing in phase by a quarter undula- 
tion. Each of these will be transmitti^d unaltered ; and, therefore, at their 
emergence, and subsequent analysis, will comport themselves in respect of 
their interferences, just as would do the two portions of a ray primitively 
polanzed in azimath 45°, and divided into two by the double refraction of 
the lamina; provided that a quarter undulation be added to the phase of one 
of these latter rays. Now, such rays will produce, by the interference of 
their doubly refracted positions, the ordinary and cMraordinary tints due to 
the interval of retardation within the crystallized is^iin^ Hence, in the 
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present caae, the tinta prodnced win be thoM doe to thatinterTa],pIiu«T 
niiniu the quarter of an undulation added Co, or sutitriLcted from, the phase 
of one of the portions ,- and, consequently, will differ one-fourth of a, tint 
in order troia that which would arise from the use of a, beam of ordinary 
polarized light, incident in azimuth 4S° in the lamina." 
r 6. If a ray of circularly -polarized light be transmitted through 
a column of syrup or oil of turpentine, lemon, &c., and then 
analyzed, either by a Nichol's prism, or a doubly -refracting 
prism, no colour is produced. For the circular wave is propa- 
gated along the liquid without lufTering subdivision, and, there- 
fore, at its emergence, no colour can be produced by the analyzer. 
Id this character circularly- polarized light agrees with commoD 
or unpolarized light ; but differs from plane polarized light. 

7, " Circularly-polarized light," says Fresnel, " diiTerB from 
plane polarized light in not sensibly developing colours in plates 
of quartz perpendicular to the axjs." According to the wave 
hypothesis this ought to be the case ; for " a ray propagated by 
circular vibrations, when incident on rock crystal in the direction 
of the axis, will (by hypothesis^ be propagated along it by that 
elasticity which is due to the direction of its rotation, the wave 
then will enter the crystal without further subdivision, and there 
will be no difference of paths or interfering rays at its emergence ; 
and, of course, no colours produced on analyzing by double 
refraction." 

I confess, however, I have not been able precisely to verify 
this statement, though, I doubt not, my failure has arisen from 
some defect in the apparatus used to produce circular polariza- 
tion. I have always found a very feeble tint of colour in the 
aiiis. As Mr. Airy has very accurately described the phenomena 
which I myself have repeatedly seen, I prefer quoting his words: 
"If circularly-polarized light pass thMDgh 
the quartz, on applying the analyzing plate, in- 
stead of rings, there are seen two spirals mn- 
tuallyeawrappingeachotherraainflg S4.], if 
the [Fresnel's] rhomb be placed in position 
135°, the figure is turned through a quadrant; 
If the quartz be left-handed, the spirals are 
tamed in the oppoaile direction. The central 
tint wpears to be white. With the rhomb 
which 1 have commonly used ( which is of plate- 
glass, but with the anjles given by Fresnel fbr 
crown-glass), there U at the centre an eitremely 
dilute tint of pink : I think it likely that this 
arises from the error m the angles, as the in- 
tensity of the colour l)ears no proportion to that 
f^w-,*^--- ..fti.— in other parts of the spiral.*^ 

If a plate of right-handed quartz be superposed on a plate of 
left-handed quartz of equal thickness, and examined by circu- 
larly-polarized light, the left-handed slice being nearer to the 
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polarizing plate, we observe, by means of the analyzer, four 
spirals (proceeding from a black cross in the centre) which cat a 
series of circles at every quadrant. At some distance from the 
centre the black brushes are seen. If the right-handed slice be 
nearer the polarizing plate, the spirals are turned in the opposite 
directions. 

8. M r. Earnshaw inferred, theoretically, from Fresners formulae, 
that if right-handed circularly-polarized light be incident nearly 
perpendicularly upon a plane surface of glass, the reflected light 
will be left-handed circularly- polarized, and vice versa* The 
Rev. Professor Powell has subsequently verified experimentally 
Mr. Earnshaw's theoretical deduction. 

Airy* 8 analyzer for Circularly- Polarized Light, — I have 
already stated and described two kinds of circularly-polarized light; 
the one called right-handed, the other left-handed. To distinguish 
them, Mr. Airy contrived an analyzer which suppresses one and 
transmits the other. '^ It is well known," he observes, '' that if 
circularly-polarized light is incident on Fresnel's rhomb, it 
emerges plane-polarized, and the position of the plane of polari- 
zation at emergence makes an angle of +45°, or — 45° with the 
plane of reflection, according as the incident light was right- 
handed or left-handed. Let the light emerging from the rhomb 
be received on an unsilvered glass at the polarizing angle, whose 
plane of reflection makes the angle +45^ with that of the rhomb. 
Now it is plain that if the light incident on the rhomb was right- 
handed, it becomes plane-polarized in the plane of reflection of 
the glass, and, therefore, is wholly reflected; if it was left- 
handed^ it becomes plane- polarized in the plane perpendicular'to 
the plane of reflection of the glass, and, therefore, is wholly 
suppressed." It is then obvious, that this combination of Fres- 
nel's rhomb and on unsilvered glass at +45^, or — 45°, would 
form an analyzer for circularly-polarized light. But as Fresnel's 
rhomb is inconvenient, on account of its length, Mr. Airy has 
substituted ** a plate of mica of such a thickness that the ray 
polarized in the plane of one of its principal sections is retarded 
either -^tb, -Jths, or ^ths of a wave (^according to the convenience 
of splitting) more than that polarized in the plane of the other. 
The mica being attached to the unsilvered glass, so that its 
principal section makes an angle of 45^ with the plane of reflec- 
tion, an analyzer is produced, which answers the same purposes, 
in general, as that described above." 

6. ON ELLIPTICAL POLARIZATION. 

Time will permit to say a few words only respecting ellip- 
tically polarized light. 
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If two systems of waves of equal intensity, polarized rectan- 
gularly to each other, differ in their progress a fractional number 
of ^ undulation, the vibratory movements of the ethereal 
molecules will be neither rectilinear nor circular, but elliptical. 
The waves formed by such vibrations will be elliptical, and may 
be compared to an elliptical helix (that is, to a helix traced 
round an elliptical cylinder), right-handed or left-handed, as the 
case may be. 

Powell's machine gives a very good idea of elliptical vibrations 
and elliptical waves. 

The manner in which two rectangularly polarized waves 
interfere and produce elliptical waves, is shown by Wheatstone's 
apparatus. 

There are several modes of effecting the elliptical polarization 
of light. If in the experiments with Fresnel's rhomb (see Ctr- 
eular Polarization) the planes of polarization and incidence be 
at any other angle than 45^ the emergent ray will be elliptically 
polarized. 

Airy's mode of producing circular polarization may be used 
to obtain elliptical light ; but the mica plate^ through which the 
ray is perpendicularly transmitted, must be placed at an azimuth 
between that which yields circularly polarized, and that which 
admits plane polarized light. 

Compressed, or unannealed glass, also yields elliptically po- 
larized light, under conditions which I have explained when 
describing Dove's method of circular polarization. 

Quartz also produces elliptical polarization when the direction 
of the incident ray is inclined to the axis. 

By reflection from metallic surfaces light becomes elliptically 
polarized. The elliptical light reflected from silver is nearly 
circular, while that from galena is almost plane: that is, the 
ellipsis in the one case is nearly a circle, in the other nearly a 
straight line. 

Elliptically polarized light is not distinguishable, by the eye, 
from other kinds of light. If it be analyzed by a NichoFs 
prism, an unsilvered glass mirror, or a plate of tourmaline, it 
never vanishes during the revolution of the analyzer. By this it 
may be known from rectilinearly polarized light. But at dif- 
ferent azimuths of the analyzer the intensity of the light varies ; 
and by this it may be known from both un polarized and circu- 
larly polarized light. If it be analyzed by a rhombohedron of 
calc spar, it gives two images in all positions of the analyzer. 
In this respect it differs from plane polarized light. Bat one of 
the images exhibits a defalcation of light, showing that the 
incident light is not common or unpolarized. If elliptically 
polarized light be transmitted through an uniaxial crystal (as 
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Iceland spar) cut perpendicularly to its axis, and the emergent 
light be afterwards analyzed, it presents a system of rings and 
cross different to those obtained from either plane or circularly 
polarized light. 

The preceding are some only of the peculiarities which 
distinguish this from other kinds of light; and in conclusion, I 
may observe, that elliptical polarization forms a connecting link 
between plane and circular polarization. 

5. MACLES AND COMPOUND CRYSTALS. 

I have now arrived at the last part of my subject, viz. , the 
consideration of the optical properties of those remarkable crys- 
talline structures commonly known by the name of macles, a 
term introduced into mineralogy by Rome de Lisle. Sometimes 
these structures appear to consist of one crystal, whose parts are 
transposed, dislocated, or displaced. When one-half of the 
crystal appears to have been turned partly round on an imaginary 
axis, passing through the centre of the crystal, and perpendicularly 
to the plane of section, and to have been united to the other 
half in this position, the body thus produced has been called the 
hemitrope (from r^u half and Tpcir<o I turn). Of this arrow- 
headed selenite is a familiar example. Sometimes two or more 
crystals are found intersecting each other, and are then called 
intersecting crystals. When two crystals are joined, they form 
the structure called a twin or double crystal. 

Many or most of the forms I have now referred to are irregu- 
lar, and might appear to be accidental. But there are some 
others which have great regularity, and cannot be ascribed to 
accident. Such are some specimens of apophyllite and sulphate 
of potash. They constitute what Dr. Brewster has termed 
tesselated or composite crystals; the real structure of many of 
which is only discoverable by the aid of polarized light; they 
consist of several crystals, or portions of crystals, juxtaposed, or 
united so as to form a compound crystal, the figure of which is 
very different from that of the crystals composing it. 

Macled crystals of nitre and arrayonite are very common, and 
frequently their precise structure is undiscoverable by the naked 
eye. 

In quartz we often find right and left-handed crystals inter- 
secting each other. 

Amethyst (by many mineralogists considered to be a variety 
of quartz), is a remarkable example of a combination of right 
and left-handed varieties of quartz. If a plate of amethyst, cut 
perpendicularly to the principal axis of the crystal, be examined 
by the polariscope, it presents a striped or fringed appearance, 
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variegated with the most gorgeous and brilliant tints. This is 
owing to its being composed of alternate minute strata of right 
and left-handed quartz, whose planes of polarization are parallel 
to the principal axis of the prism. 

Topaz sometimes presents a remarkably composite structure. 
It belongs to the right rhombic system, and presents, when re- 
gularly formed, two systems of rings. Cut at right angles to 
the axis it often presents a central rhomb, ** surrounded by 
a border in which the optic meridians of the alternate sides are 
inclined at a quarter of a right angle to that of the central com- 
partment, and half of a right angle to each other. In conse- 
quence, when such a rhombic plate is held with its long diago- 
nal in the plane of primitive polarization, two opposite sides^of 
the border appear bright, the other two black, and the central 
compartment of intermediate brightness. Such specimens often 
present the phenomena of dichroism in the central compartment, 
while the border is colourless in all positions*." 

Sulphate of potash is composed of six crystals belonging to the 
right prismatic system, joined so as to form a single or double 
six-sided pyramid, and simulating the crystals of the rhombo- 
hedric system. When, therefore, we put a slice of it, cut at right 
angles, to the axis of the pyramid, in the polariscope» we observe 
not a circular cross and rmgs, but a tessetated structure. 

One variety of apophyllitey called tesselite, presents a remark- 
able structure of the same kind ; but its phenomena are still 
more extraordinary. Apophyllite is composed principally of 
silicate of lime, with a little silicate of potash. It crystallizes in 
right square prisms. Plates cut transversely to the axis, and 
examined by polarized light, appear to consist of nine crystals 
contained within a number of parallel veins or plates. The cen- 
tral crystal has only one axis of no double refraction, the others 
two. (See p. 68). 

Analcime or Cubizite is another remarkable crystal. It 
consists principally of silicate of alumina with silicate of soda. 
It crystallizes in the form of the cube, or some form allied to 
this, as the icosatetrahedron. Instead of being without double 
refraction, as cubical crystals usually are, it presents a number 
of planes of no double refraction. It is, therefore, a compound 
crystal, that is, is composed of a number of crystalline parts 
disposed symmetrically. (See p. 66). 

And here also may be noticed what has been called tn^^rrtfp/ecl 
Iceland spar. Some specimens of Iceland spar give four or 
even more images, which sometimes exhibit complementary tints. 
They owe this property to the presence of one or more intersecting 

♦ Herschel, Encycl Metrop. 
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or interrupting films or strata of the same substance, placed per- 
pendicularly to the short diagonal of the faces of the crystal. 
This film acts like the depolarizing plate in the polariscopci while 
the two portions of the crystal between which it is placed, act, 
the one as the polarizer, tne other as the analyzer of the polari- 
acope. Crystals like these, which thus exhibit their colours and 
rings per se^ that is without the polariscope, have been called by 
Sir John Herschel, idiocyclophanous (from idios proper, tcCkkos 
a circle^ and ^o/yo / appear). Similar phenomena are sometimes 
exhibited by crystals of nitre^ and still more frequently by 
bicarbonate of potash. 



Conclusion. — The lateness of the hour compels me to avoid 
any lengthened peroration. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with thanking my auditors for the great attention which they 
have manifested during the entire course. 



THE END. 



C. WHITING, BBAUPOBT HOUSE, STRAND. ' 
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" Lady's Companion 
** Amateur Gardener 

Uattnder's Treasurv of Knowledge 
•* Biographical Treasury 
" Scientific Treasury 
" Treasury of History - 
'* Natural History • 

Pocket and the Stud ... 

Pycroft'8 English Reading - 

Reece's Medical Guide - - x 



Rich's Comp. to Latin Dictionary 
Riddle's Latin Dictionaries • 

" & Preund's Latin Lexicon 
Rogers's Yegetable Cultivator 
Roget's English Thesamua - 
Rowton's Debater .... 

Short Whist 26 

Thomson's Interest Tables - - 29 
Traveller's Library - - - 81 
Webster's Domesne Eeonomr - 32 
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6 
10 
11 
11 
14 
16 
15 
15 
19 
18 
19 
18 
19 
10 
23 
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Francis's Bank of England 
" Englifh Railway 
'* Stock Exchange 



- 8 

- 10 

- 10 
Lindsay's Navigation Laws - 16 
Lortmer's Letters to a Toung 

Master Mariner - . - 16 
M'Cuiloch'sCommerce ft Navigation 17 

Steel's Shipmaster's Assistant - V 
Symons' Merchant Seamen's Law 

Tliomson's Interest Tables - - 29 



Criticism, History, and 
Memoirs. 

Addison's Knights Templars - 3 

Balfour's Sketdies of Literature - 3 

Blair's Chron. and Histor. Tables - 4 

Bunsen's Ancient Kgypt - • 6 

" Hippolytus ... 6 

Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul 6 

Dennistoun's .Dukes of Urbino - 7 

Eastlake's History of Oil Painting 8 

Fosa's English Judges - . - 8 

Francis's Bank of England - . 8 

« English Railway . . 9 

** Stock Exchange . . 9 
Gurney's Histortcal Sketches . 9 
Holland's (Lord) Foreign Remi- 
niscences - - ■ - 10 
•• Whig Party . 10 
Jeffrey's (Lord) Contributions . 12 
Kemble's Anglo- Saxons . 13 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia - 14 
Macaulay's Crit. and Hist. Essays 16 
History of Enghtnd - 16 
Mackintosh's Miscellaneous Works 17 
M'Culloch'sGeographicalDictionary 17 
Maunder* H Treasury of History - 18 
Merivale's History of Rome - - 19 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History 20 
Mure's Ancient Greece . 21 
Rich's Comp. to Latin Dictionary 23 
Riddle's Latin Dictionaries - .28 

" ft Freund's Latin Lexicon 24 
Rogers's Essays fromtheEdinbmgh 

Review - . . - 24 

Roget's English Thesaurus - - 26 
Schmitz's History of Greece - -29 
Schomberg's Theocratic Philosophy 26 

Shepherd's Church of Rome - 26 

Sinclair's Popish Legends - - 26 
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Smith's St. Paul - 
Southey's The Doctor ftc. - 
Steptien's (Sir J.) Essays in Eccle- 
siastical Biography ■ 
* " Lectures on the History 
of France - 
Sydney Smith's Works - 

" Lectures on Moral 

Philosophy - ... 

Taylor's Loyola . . . - 
Wesley - . - . 
Thirlwall's History of Greece 
Tooke's History or Prices 
Townsend's SUte Trials 
Turner's Anglo Saxons 

" Sacred Hist, of the World 
Zumpt's Latin Grammar 
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27 

28 

27 

26 

26 
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29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
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Geography and 
Atlases. 

Butler'K Geography and Atlases - 6 

C&rpenter's Varieties of Mankind 6 

Ertnan's TraveiR throu!;h Siberia - 8 

Hall'K Lai^e Library Atlas - - 9 

Johnston's General Gaietteer - 13 
M'Culloch's Geographical Dictionary 17 

Murray 's Bncvciop. of Geography - 21 

Sharp's British Gazetteer - - 26 

Jnvenile Books. 

Amy Herbert - - 26 

Corner's Children's Sunday Book 6 

Earl's Daughter (The) - - - 25 

Gertrude - - - - 26 

Howitt's Boy's Country Book - 11 

" (Mary) Children's Year - 11 

I.aneton Parsonage - - 26 

Mrs. Marqtt's Conversations - - 18 

Margaret Fercival • • ■ . 26 

Marryat's Masterman Ready . - 18 

" Mission - * - - 18 

" SetUers in Canada . 18 

" Privateer's Man - - 18 

PycrofL's English Reading - - 23 



Medicine. 

Bull's Hints to Mothers - • - 6 

" Management of Children - 6 

Carpenter's Varieties of Mankird 6 

Cnpiand's Dictionary of Medicine - 6 

Holland's Medical Phvsiology - 10 

Latham On Diseases or the Heart • IS 
Moore Un Health, Di8«a8e,&Remedy 19 

Pereira On Pood and Diet - - 22 

Reece's Medical Guide - - - 23 



Miscellaneons and Ge- 
neral Literature. 

Bailey's Discourses . . . s 

" Theory of Reasoning - 3 

Carpenter's Varieties of Mankind 6 

Graham's English - ... 9 

Haydn's Book of Dignities . . 10 

Holland's Medi< al Physiology - 10 

Hooker's Kew Guide - - - 11 

Howitt's Rural Life of England . 11 
" Visitsto RemarkablePlaccs 11 

Jeffrey's (Lord) Contributions - 12 

Lardner's Cabmet Cyclopedia - 14 

Loudon's Lady's Country Comp. - 15 

Macaulay's Crit. and Hist. Essays 16 

Mackintosh's Mncellaneous Works 17 
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NEW W0EK8 AOT) NEW EDmONS 



PUBLISHED BT 



MISSSHS. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, <k LONGMANS, 



PATERNOSTER ROV, LONDON'. 



MISS JCTON'S MODERN COOKERT-BOOK. 

Modern Cookery in all its Branches, reduced to a Syitetn of Easy Practice. For tlie nse of 
Private Families. In a Series of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given 
with fthe roost minnte exactness. By Elisa Acton. New Edition ; with Directions for Carv- 
iniT, and other Additions. Fcp. tvo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

ADDISON.- THE HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 

By C. G. Addison, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3d Edition, corrected and 
improved; with 4 Litbof^raphic and 8 Woodcut Illustrations. Square crown 8val0s.6d. cloth. 

AIKIN^SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by I>r. Aikin. New 
Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from more 
recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

THE ARTISAN CL UB.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourns. CE. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates and 849 Wood Engrav- 
ings. 4to. 27s. cloth. 

BAILEY.- DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

Read before Literary and Philosophical Institutions. By Samuel Bailsy, Author of 
« Essays on the Pursuit of Trutli, " &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

BAILEY.— THE THEORY OF REASONING. 

» 

By Saiivbl Bailby, Author of " Essays on the Pursuit of Truth," &c. 2d Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 



JOANNA BAILLIES DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 

Now first collected ; complete in One Volume ; and comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces (including several now first pub- 
lished), and Ahalya Base. Uniform with the New Edition of Janus Montgomery** Poetical 
Works; with Portrait engraved in line by H. Robinson, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21 s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

BAINES.—THE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, 

late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. By his Son, Edwakd Bainbs, Author of " The History 
of the Cotton Manufacture." With a Portrait engraved in line by Greatbach. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BALFOUR.— SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

from the Fourteenth to the Present Century. By Clara Lucas Balfour, Author o* 
" Wi>men of Scripture," '* Moral Heroism," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 



4 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



BAYLBOIPS AST OF VALUING BENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And Tenant's Ri^ht of Entering: and Qaittin;^ Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; with Remarks on tbe Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Ag^ents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. N^e^r 
Edition ; corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. lOs. 6d. clotb. 

BLACK.— A PBAGTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulae for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black, Practical Brewer. New Edition, 
with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BLAINE'S ENCYCLOPjEBIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fisbin^y 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition (1852), corrected to the present time ; with copious Additions and 
Improvements, and numerous additional Illustrations. The Hunting, Racing, and all rela- 
tive to Horses and Horsemanship revised by Harry Hieovbr; Shooting and Fishing^ by 
Ephemera; and Coursing by Mr. A. Graham. With upwards of 600 Woodiuts. 8vo. 
50s. half-bound. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL ANB HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections frova. the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from tbe Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Edition, with Corrections. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound in 
morocco. 

BLOOMFIELB.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Especially formed for 
the use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. S. T. Bloom field, 
D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, d^2« cloth. 

THE REV. DK BLOOMFIELB'8 ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS 

on the NEW TESTAMENT: Being a Supplement to bis Edition of The Greek Testa- 
m-nit with English Notet, in 2 vols. 8vo. So arranged as to be divisible into Two Parts, each 
of which may be bound up with the Volume of the Greek Testament to which it refers. 8vo. 
15s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELB.— COLLEGE d SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, formed for use in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfibld, D.D F.S. A. New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BOURNE.-^ A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways : 
with various Suirgestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.E., Editor of the Artisan 
Club's " Treatise on the Steam Engine." 8d Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth . 

BRANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART ; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Brands, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cauyin. A New and thoroughly 
revised Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 8vo. with Woodcuts. [In the press. 
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BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in H EALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M .D. Member of the Royal College of PhyikiAne ; 
formerly Pbyucian-Accoiichear to the Finsbury Midwifery Inttltatioii, and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery and on the Diteaaee of Women and Children. New Edition, careftaUy reviaed and 
eniarg^. Fcp. 8vo. 5e. cloth. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Manag^ement of their Health dnrinip the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, ftc. ; and Hints upon 
Norsinf^. ByTHOMAsBuLL, M.D. New Edition, careAilly revised and enlarged. Fcp.Sro. 
5s. cloth. 



j BUNSEN.—HIPPOLTTUS AND HIS AGE; 

or. Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Serems. 
\ With an Appendix, containing J. Bemaysii Bonnensis Epistola Critica ad Bunsenium. By 
C. C. J. BuNSBN, D.C.L. 8 vols, post Svo. [Nearly rtadj/. 



BUNSEN.— EGYPT S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsbn, D.C.L. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrbll, Esq. M.A.— Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History : with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and 
a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the com- 
plete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, iEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, &c. ; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLEES SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entirely New Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoveries and the 
latest Iniormation have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Thomas 
Butler, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 98. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; wilh complete Indices. 
New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrections 
troT.i the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many of which are 
entirely new. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. dis. half-bound. 

. J The Modem Atlas. 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. las. half-bound, 
separately ^ j^^ Ancient Atlas. 23 full- coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 128. half-bound. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. 15th Edition, with Supplemerts, enlarged, and corrected throughout: With the 
Statutes of the last Session and Legal Decisions, to Michaelmas Term, 14 and 15 Victoria. 
Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

CAIBD.- ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 AND 1851 ; 

Its Condition and Prospects. With Descriptions in detail of the best modes of Husbandry 
practised in nearly every County of England. By James Caird, of Baldoon, Agricultural 
Commissioner of The Timet; Author of *< High Farming under Liberal Covenants." 8vo. 
148. cloth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES OF MANKIND ; 

Or, an Account of the Distinctive Characters of the principal Races of Men. By W. B. 
Carpbntbr, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Examiner in Physiology in the University of London. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood. Being Dr. Carpenter's Article on the Varieties of 
Mankind, reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, fk-om ** Todd's Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physioiogy." Post8vo< [In preparatioH, 
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HEW WORKS AKD NSW EDITIONS 



CATLOJT.— POPULAR CONCHOLOOTs 

Otf ttae Shell Ctbinek Mmnged: beiiii: an lutrodaction to the Modern System of Coocholo{inr : 
with a eketch of the Neturml History of the Animals, an aGGOunt of the Formation of the Shells, 
•BdaooamdeteDeacriptiTeUst of the families and Oea«ra. ByAoNES Catlow. With 
S12 Woodcuts. Fq). 8to. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CATLEY.---1)ANTF8 DIVINE COMEDY. 

The Vision of HeUL Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Gaylbt, B.A. 
FcR> 870. 6a. doth. 

CECIL.— THE STUD FARM; 

Or, Hints on Breedings Horses for the Tnrf, the Chase, and tiie lUiad. Addressed to Breedefs 
of Race Horses and Hanters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cbcil. With Frontispiece { uniform with Harry Uieover'sProcMeo/ Hwsmanthip. Fcp. 8vo. 
5s. half-hound. 

CHE8NET.—THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 

RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1885, 1836, and 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Chesnbt, ILA., F.R.S., Ck>mmander of 
Che Expedition. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. with a coloured Index Map and numeroas 
Plates and Woodcuts, 688. cloth.— Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, 
price £U Us. 6d. in case. 

««* The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal 8vo. embellished with Ninety-sev^n 
Plates, besides numerous Woodcut Illustrations, from Drawings chieily made by Officers 
employed in the SAnneys. 

CLI880LD.—THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE APOCA- 

LYPSE, as derived from the Writingrs of the Hon. Emanuel SwedeDboiy ; illustrated and con- 
firmed by Ancient and Modem Authorities. By the Rev. Augustus Clissold, M.A., formerly 
Of Exeter OoUeg^, Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. Two Guineas, doch. 

CONTBEARE AND HOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

tii SAINT PAUL; Comprising^ a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CpNTBSABB, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
M.A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on the 
spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and numerous Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, &c. The First 
Volume ; with Eighteen Engravings on Steel, Nine Maps and Plans, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 4to. 28s. cloth. Vol. 11. Part I. price ds. boards. 

%* To form Two Volumesj in course of publication in about Twenty Parts, price 2s. each ; of 

which Seventeen are now ready. 



CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. . 

* 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the dilTerent Epochs of 
life; with numerous approved Formulttof the Medicines recommended. By James Copjjind, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Cbarlotto's Lying-in Hospital, &c. fcc. Vols. I. and II. 
gvo. jez, cloth ; and Parts X. to XV. 48 6d. each, sewed. 

THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK, 

By Miss JiTLi A CoftMBB, Author of *< Questions on the History of Eurq^," &c. With Two 
lUttStnitioiis engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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PUBLISHED BT UESSES. LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 



COX.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMAMSM CONTRABTED BT 

tlie ACKNOWLEDGED and AUTHENTIC TEACHING of BACH RELIGION. Edilcd by 
the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., of All Souls' Oellege, OiiMrd; Vioar of St. 
Helenas, Bisbopgate, London. 2 yoIs. 8vo. 288. clotb. 

CREST.— AN ENCTCLOPJEBIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Cebst, F.S.A &B. to One very 
larj^e Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Enji^raviDg^ on Wood, explanatory 
of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions Which come under the Direction of the 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. £Z. 13s. 6d. cloth. 

THE CRICKETFIELD : OR, THE SCIENCE AND BISTORT 

of the GAME. Ilhistrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Author 
oi "Principles of Scientiilc Batting," ftc. With Two Enfrayingson Steel; uniform with 
Harrf Bieo9er*» HmtHmg-HM. Fcp. 8fo. 6a. half-bomid. * 

DAZE.— THE DOMESTIC ZITURGT AND FAMILT CHAPLAIN, 

in Two Parts: The First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use^ 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; PSrt IL comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dalb, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's CathedraL 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth : or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered ; j^2. lOs. morocco. 



Q^ r Thb Family Chaplain, price 12s. cloth. 

sep»>*teiy | j,jg Domestic Liturot. price 10s. 6d. c 



price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

I DA VIS,— CHINA D URING THE WAR AND SINCE THE PEACE. 

By Sir J. F. DAvre, Bart., late Her Ml4esty^l Plenipotentiary in China; Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colony of Hong-Kong. 9 vols, post 6vo. with Maps and Wood En- 
gravings. {In tkepres*. 

DELABECHE.—THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

BySirHBNRYT. Dblabrchb, F.RS., Director-General of the OeologicBl Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. 16s. doth. 

♦ 

I DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGT OF CORNWALL, 

DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Hbnrt T. Dblabbchb, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order of 
iSbt LordsCommisstoners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, WoodcutSt and 12 lai|^ Fates, 
* 14s. cloth. 

DE LA RLVWS WORK ON ELECTRICITT.^A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRICITY; its Theory and Practical Application. By A. Db i^ Ri?b, of the 
Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vtAs. 8vo. 

\Kttrt9 rMM(y. 

DENNISTOUN— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO ; 

Illnstrating the Arms, Arts, and literature of Italy, from MCGGCXL to MDCXXX By 
Jambs Dbnnistoun, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, FSc-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols, crown Svo. j^. 8s. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Authoress of "Letters to my Unknown Friends,'* "Twelve Years Ago," ** ome 
Passages flrom Modem History," and "Letters on Happiness." j3econd Edition, enlarge . 
18BI0. 2s. 6d. doth. 
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8 NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



ERMAif.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

JDcluding Excursions northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and soothwards to the 
Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. translated by W. D. Coolby, Esq. Anther of 
The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ;" 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
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FRANCIS.— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition, a vols, post 8vo. 2U. cloth. 
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EA8TLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlakb, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Secretary to the 
Royal Commission for Promoting^ the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuildinjf of the Houses 
of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

%* Vol II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, is preparing for publieation. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: beings an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
Eng^lish Texts; including; a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Eng^lish 
and Eng^lish-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- \ 

CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo. JSZ, ISs. 6d. cloth ; large paper, £A. Us. 6d. 

SPHEMERA.-THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: \ 

In Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon : with 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good River in the Empire ; Fart II. The Natnral History • 
of the Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially Breedii^ It | 
explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies aad 
Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of " A Hand-Book of Angling ;'' assisted by Ani>rb w ' 
Young, of Invershin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland's Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. 8?o. , 
with coloured Plates, I4s. cloth. 

I 

I 
I 

EPHEMERA— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natnral History oi 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching theni. By Ephemera, of " Bell's Life in i 
London." New Edition, enlaived. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. i 
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FORBES.- BAHOMEY ANB THE BAHOMANS: 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frbdeiucr £. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S. ; Au- 
thor of ** Five Years in China," and '* Six Months in the African Blockade*" With 10 Plates, 
printed in Colours, and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21 s. cioth. * 

FORESTER ANB BIBBULPH'S NORWAY. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 : containing Rambles among the Fjeldsand ]Qord»of the Gential and 
Western Districts ; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
OnpmiMttion. By Thomas Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant 
M. S. BiDDULPH, Royal Artillery, ^ith a new Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates 
from Drawings made on the spot. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

FOSS.—THE JUBGES OF ENGL ANB : 

with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster fi*om the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
Vols. I. II. HI. and IV. 8vo. 66s. cloth. | 
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PRANCIS.~A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its aodal aeUtioni and ReveUtions. By John Francis. 3 vols. 8vo. 248, cloth. 



FRANCIS,— CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK 

EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition. 8to. 12s. cloth. 

GOLMMITH—THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD- 

' SMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by xMembers of the Etching Club. 
I With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bolton Cornky, Esq. 
{ Uniform with 7%osmoi»'« Seaioru illustrated by the Btching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
One Guinea, cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, j^l. 16s. 

GOSSE.—A NATURALISTS SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H. GossB, Esq., Author of "The Birds of Jamaica," " Popular British Ornithology,* » 
&c. With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. Hs. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH : OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

GURNET.— HISTORICAL SCHETCHES, 

Ulustrating some Memorable Events and Epochs, from a.d. 1,400 to a.d. 1,546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gormbt, M.A., Rector of St. Mary% Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, firom Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a 
Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; comprising upwards 
of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. 62s. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT.— Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architec- 
ture; Addenda to the Glossary; and an Index to the entire Work: with upwards of 
Eighty Wood Engravings. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

SIDNEY HALL'S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 16 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. £b. Ss. half-bound in russia. 

HARRISON— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOFER.—THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hieover, Author of " Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or. Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen." With Two Plates— One representing The Bight Sort; the other, 7»« Wrong Sort. 
Fcp. ^o. 68. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOFER.-^PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harbt Hieover, Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk ; or. Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen." With 2 Plates— One representing Going like Workmen s the other, Going like 
Muffk. Fcp. 8vo. 58. half-bound. 
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HAUBT mEOTBB.—THE STUD, FOB PBACTICAI PXIRPOSES 

AND PRACTICAL MEN: Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for nw more than 
for show. By Ha rrt Hibotbr, Author of '< Stable Talk and Table Talk." With Two Plates 
—One representing A prettp good tort for moit pun et ; the other 'Rc^ther * a bttd tort for 
ang purpose, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HAERY HIEOYER.—THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hibotbr, Author of 
" Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen" Second Edition ; with 
Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Harlequin. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. half-bound. 

HARRT HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hibotbr. New Edition. 
S vols. 8to. with Portrait, Ms. cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawvbb. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved ; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and 
Branston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 6v<), 218. cloth. 

HATLN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containing ROLLS OF THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES Of the BRITISH EMPIRE, Civil, 
Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, aud Municipal, from the EARLIEST PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together 
with the Soverigns of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States \ the Peerage 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of BEATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, CompUer of. 
"The Dictionary of Dates," and other Works. 8vo. 25s. half-bound. 

** It is difflcolt to exafcgerate the uaeftilness of a compilation like this. To all paUic and official men, and to others 
engaged in Tarioui branches of historical research, it will be a book of constant reference." MoBimro Post. 

" The Book of DignittM will become a necessary Tolnme in all public offices, and will be found in most libraries a 
valuable book of refrrence, in affording information of a kind not elsewhere collected together, while it may be relied on 
as recent and authentic." LzTSRAmT Gazbttb. 

SIR JOHN HER8CHEL.— OUTLINES OP ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Hbrschel, Bart. &c. &c. &c. New Edition ; with Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

Witb a Glance at Bad Habits, ^y Kywyis. " Manners make the man." New Edition, 
reWied (with additions) by a Lady of Kanlt. Fcp. Sro. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLANIfS MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Hbnry Richard Lord Holland. 
Edited by his Son, Hbnry Edward Lord Holland. VoL I. Post 8vo. 98. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fbllen within 
his Lordship's observation. Edited by his Son, Hbnry Edward Lord Holland ; with 
Fac-simile. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHTSIOLOGT. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. 8vo. 

HOOK— THE LAST DATS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Waltbr FARauHAa 
Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 
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EOOKBIt.—KEW OAItDENSi 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Garden! of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
HooKBR, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. &c. &c. Director, 2^ew Edition. 16mo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, 6d. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.—THH SRITISH FLORA i 

Comprising the Pluenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J, Hookbr, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. Walkbr-Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed. ; Regius Professor 
of Botany in the UniverBit;^ of Glasgow, }2mo. with ^2 Plates^ Us. cloth ; or with the Plates 
coloured, price 21b. 

HORNE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLT SCRIPTURES. By Thomas Hartwell Hornb, B.D. 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Prebendary of St. Paul's. New 
Edition, revised and corrected; with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts. 
6 ▼ols. 8V0. 688. cloths or i^6, bound in calf. 

EORNE.—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO TEE STUDY 

of the BIBLE. By Thomas Hartwbll Hornb, B.D. of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his "Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures." New Edition, corrected and enlaiiged. 12mo. with Maps and 
other Engravings, 9s. boards^ 

EOWITT.—TEE CEILDREN'8 TEAR. 

By Mart Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mart Howitt. Square l6mo. 5s. cloth. 

EOWITT.—TEE DOT'S COUNTRT DOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country* Edited by William Howitt. New 
Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts^ Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth# 



EOWITT.—TEE R.URAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams i uniform with Visit* to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.—nSITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-nelds, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
Sis. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER^ With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
ais. cloth. 

EUDSON.—TEE EXECUTORS GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of" Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and "The Parent's Hand-book." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

HUDSON— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

•»* These Two works may be had in One Volume, 7s. cloth. 
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HUMBOLBT.^ASPECTS OF NATURE 

In Different Lands and Different Climates ; with Scientific Blacidations. By AlvxanderVok 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. l6mo. 68. cloth: or in 9 vols. 8s. 6d. each, cloth ; 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT 8 COSMOS, 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's sanction 
and co-operation, and at his express desire, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Sabinb, R.A. y.P. and Treas. R.8. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. Half-a-Crowneach, sewed ; 
8s. 6d. each, cloth: or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth.— Vol. III. Part I. post 8to. 6s. cloth : or in 
16mo. sewed { 8s. 6d. cloth : Part II. post Sro. 7s cloth ; and in 16mo. 8s. sewed, or 4s. 
cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS d SIMILES OF SHAKSPEABE ; 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages in 
Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. With an elaborately illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Blizabetban Period, and other Embellishments. Bound in very massive carved 
and pierced covers containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The Illumi- 
nations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square post 
8vo. One Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders ; the Benedictines in England and in Germany ; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustines ; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits ; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Sbbibs of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 
388. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Sbribs. Containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers ; the Magda- 
lene ; the Patron Saints ; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; the Bishops ; the Hermits ; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Volume for 
the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and concluding Sbribs of Saered and 
Legendary Art, By Mrs. Jambson, Author of ** Characteristics of Women," &c. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. [In the prese, 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Fbancis Jbffbbt, late One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TATLOISS ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the life by Bishop Hebbr. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Paob 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes, Vols. II. to IX. 8vo. price Half-a- 
Guinea each. 

*»♦ The First Volume (/a*f \n orAet of publication) will contain Bishop Heber's Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, extended by the Editor.— Vol. X. is in the preee, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR.— REABINGS FOR EVERY BAT 

in LENT : compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author.of " Amy 
Herbert," "The Child's First History of Rome," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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JOHNSTON.— A NEW BICnONART OF GEOORJJPHT, 

Descriptiyej Physical, Statistical, and Historical : forming^ a complete GeDeral Gazetteer of 
tbe World. By Alexander Keith John^ston, F.R.S.E. F.ILG.S. F.G.S. ; Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Author of *' The Physical Atlas of Natural Phaeno- 
inena." In One Volume of 1,440 pages ; comprising nearly Fifty Thousand Names 
of Places. 8vo. 86s. doth ; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, price 41s. 

KEMBLE.—TEE SAXONS IN ENGLAND : 

a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conqnest. By John 
Mitchell Kemblb, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. 2 TOls. 8yo. 28s. cloth. 

KIRBT d 8PENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
Spencb, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

LAING,--- NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of HOLSTEIN and SLESWICK. By Samuel Laino, 
Esq., Author of " Journal of a Residence in Norway,*' " A Tour in Sweden," " Notes of a 
Traveller,** &c 8vo, lln the press, 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849 : being the Second Series of 
** Notes of a Traveller.*' By Samuel Laino, Esq. Author of " A Journal of a Residence in 
Norway," "A Tour in Sweden,*' the Translation of " The Heimskringla,*' and of " Notes of 
a Traveler on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, &c." 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LAEBNER.—THE GREAT EXHIBITION d BONBON IN IH51, 

Reviewed by Dr. Lardnbr, Michel Chevalier, John LEMOiNNE,and Hector Berlioz. 
8vo, ^Nearly rectdy, 

LATHAM.— ON BISEA8ES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew*s Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth* 

BEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAB HISTORY t 

Or, First Principles of Zoology. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. Comprising 
the Principles of Classification interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts 
of the roost remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. New Edition, revised and enlai^ed, 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L,—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON ; comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore's Songs, Balltids, and Sacred Songs j with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
l6mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

BETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ABBRESSEB TO A FRIENB. 

By the Authoress of " Letters to My Unknown Friends," " Twelve Years Ago, a Tale," 
** Some Passages f^om Modem History," and "Discipline." Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By A Lady, Authoress of " Letters on Happiness," "Twelve Years Ago," " Discipline," and 
** ^ome Passages from Modern History.** 8d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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LAMBNER8 CABINET CTCLOTMBIA. ' 

The Cabinet Cyclopodia of History, Biof^phy, Literature, tlie Arts and Sciences, Natural 
History, and Ifannfactures. Comprising: a Series of Original Works by Sir John Herschbl, 
Sir Jambs Mackintosh, Robert South bt, Sir Datid Brbwstbr, Thomas Kbightlbt, 
John Forstbr, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moorb, Bishop Thirlw all, the Rev.G. R'. 
Glbig, J. C. L. Db Sismondi, John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S, and other eminent Writers. 
132 vols; fcp.8T0. with Vignette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, cloth.— The works sepa- 
zately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 






The complete Series eotnprUea the following Works :^ 



1. Bell's History of Russia. 8 vols. 

2. Bell's Lives of British Poets . . S vols. 
S. Brewster's Optics 1vol. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and Inland 

Discovery Svols. 

5. Crowe's History of France ..8 vols. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities . . 1 vol. 

7. I>e Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics I vol. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of theRoman 

Empire. 2 vols. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. 

10. Donovan'sDomesticEconomy 2 vols. 

11. Dunham's Spain & Portugal 5 vols. 

12. Dunham'sHistory of Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway 8 vols. 

13. Dunham's History of Poland. . 1 vol. 

14. Dunham's Germanic Empire 3 vols. 

15. Dunham's Europe during the 

Middle Ages 4vols. 

16. Dunham's British Dramatists 2 vols. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early Wri- 

ters of Great Britain 1 voK 

18. Fergus's History of the United 

States 2vols. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Roman 

Antiquities 2 vols. 

20. Forster's Lives of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth 6 vols. 

21. Gleig's Lives of British MUi- 

tary Commanders 8 vols. 

22. Grattan's History of the Ne- 

therlands 1 vol. 

23. Henslow's Botany 1 vol. 

24. Herschel's Astronomy 1 vol. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on Na- 

tural Philosophy I vol. 

26. History of Rome 2 vols. 

27. History of Switzerland 1 vol. 

28. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal 8 vols. 

29. James'sIivesofForeig^nStates- 
men 5 vols. 

30. Kater&Lardner's Mechanics I vol. 
81. Keightley's Outlines of Hist. 1 vol. 

32. Lardner's Arithmetic I vol. 

33. Lardner's Geometry i ....... I vol. 



I0s.6d. 


34. 


7s. 


85. 


3s. 6d. 






36. 


10s. 6d. 




10s. 6d. 


37. 


3s. 6d. 




8s. 6d. 


88. 


7s. 


39. 


3s. 6d. 




78. 




17s. 6d. 


40. 




41. 


10s. 6d. 


42. 


3s. 6d. 


43. 


10s. 6d. 






44. 


14S. 




7s. 


45. 


8t. 6d. 


46. 




47. 


rs. 


48. 


7s« 


49. 




50. 


17s. 6d. 






61. 


10s. 6d. 


62. 


•s.6d. 


53. 


88. 6d. 




Ss.6d. 


54. 


88. 6d. 


55. 


7s. 




8s. 6d. 


56. 


* 


57. 


10s. 6d. 


58. 




59. 


17s. 6d. 


60. 


88. 6d. 




Ss.6d. 


61. 


Ss.6d. 




8s.6d. 1 


62. 



8s. 6d. 



8s. 6d. 



78. 



Lardner on Heat 1 voL 

Lardner's Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics 1 vol. 

Lardner& Walker's Electricity 
and Magnetism 2 vols. 

Mackintosh, Forster, and 
Courtenay's Lives of British 
Statesmen : . . . . 7 vols. 24s. 6d. 

Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell's 

History of England 10 vols. 85s. 

Montgomery and Shelley's 
Eminent Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Authors 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Moore's History of Ireland. . 4 vols. 14s. 

Nicolas's Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Phillips's Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. 

Powell's History of Natural 
Philosophy l vol. 

Porter's Treatise on the Manu- 
facture of Silk 1 vol. 

Porter's Manufactures of 
Porcelain and Glass 1 vol. 

Roscoe*s British Lawyers .... I vol, 

Scott's History of Scotland . . 2 vols. 

Shelley's Lives of Eminent 
French Authors 2 vols. 

Shuckard & Swainson's Insects, 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

Southey's Lives of British Ad- 
mirals Svols. 17s. 6d. 

Stebbing's Church History . . 2 vols. 7s. 

Stebbing's History of the Re- 
formation .... 2 vols. 

Swainson's Discourse on Na* 
tural History i vol. 

Swainson's Natural History & 
Classification of Animals . . 1 vol* 

Swainson's Habits & Instincts 
of Animals 1 voL 

Swainson's Birds 2 vols. 

Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c. 2 vols. 78. 

Swainson's Quadrupeds 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

Swainson's Shells & Shell-fish, 1 voL 

Swainson's Animals in Mena- 
geries IvoL 

Swainson's Taxidermy and 
Bibliogfraphy 1 vol. 

Thirlwall's History of Greece, 6 vols. 



7s. 

6s. 6d. 

6s. 6d. 

8s. 6d. 
38. 6d. 

7s. 

7s. 



88. 6d. 

88.6d. 

3s. fid. 
7s. 



88. 6d. 

8s. 6d. 

S8.6d. 
288. 
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LINBLET,— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By J. LiNDLBT, Ph.D. F.ILS. L.S. &c. ProfesBor of Botany in University College, London. 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 

LINB8AT.—0UR NAVIGATION ANB MERCANTILE MARINE, 

LAWS considered with a view to their general Revision and Consolidation ; also, an Inquiry 
into the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LINWOOB.—ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Guliblmo Linwood, M.A. Adis Christi Alummo. 8vo. 148. cloth. 

LITTON— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry : With a particular rd'erence to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath ; and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 
l&n. cloth. 

" This Tolnme is written in particular reference to the controTcrsy on the mbjeet named in the title-page, which exists 
between Romanists and Protestants.... The antagonism of Rome is upheld by men or learning^ and it reomres to be met 
by men similarly qualified. As aid towards attaining such qualification, Mr. Litton's work will be found of great use : 
containing, as it does, the result of much research, and the fruits of wisdom, piety, and earnestness. It will be founa 
alike profitable to him who has not the opportunity to inquire extensively — to such a one it will spare much trouble— 
I and to him who has searched widely and tiiought profoiudly : this Tolume, presenting to such an inquirer and thinker a 

I wcrld of Taluabte matter, will refresh his memory and lend Tigonr tohis thoughts." CaoacH ans Statb QkMvrtM, 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the lata Charles XiOrimbr. New Edi- 
tion, f cp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENERS CALENDAR : 

Being a Monthly Guide as to what should.be avoided, as well as what should be done, in a 
Garden in each Mouth : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. XiOUDON. l6mo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Ei\joy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of " Gardening for 
Ladies^" &c. New Edition ; with Plate and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; with Examples 
shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING ; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice ot Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening : including all the latest improvements ; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its Present State : with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branston. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 50s. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

being the Arboretum et Fruiteetum Britannieum abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 
2,000 Engravings on Wood. 6vo. ^B2. 10s. cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
y^etable productions of Agnricnlture: including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. 4^2. lOs. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced f nto, Great Britain $ 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by snch descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in fiower, and acquire all the informjition respecting^ 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the year 1852, by Mrs. Loudon. [In the press, 

LOUDON'S ENCTCLOP^DIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up. Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Ofilces, Gardens, and Gaiden Scenery : each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. j^3. Ss. cloth. 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS ; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout : With a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by 
W. H. Baxter, and David Woostbr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT, including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered 
British Species, and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With 
a New General Index to the whole Work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Wooster, under 
the direction of Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LOW. -ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of thf Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations and Addi- 
tions, and an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES ; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals | and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21i. cloth. 

MACAULAY.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babington Macaulat. New Edition. 
Vols. 1, and II. 8vo. 32s. cloth. 

MACAULAT.-^ CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON 

TBIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Thomas Babington Macaulat. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume ; with Portrait by £. U. Eddis, engraved in line by 
W. Greatbach, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 218. cloth ; 30s. calf extra by Hayday.— Or 
n 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 
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MACAULAT.—LATS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With Itry and Thb Armada. By Thomas Babinoton Maoaulay. New Edition. 
16ino. 4s. 6d. cloth ; or lOs. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MR. MACAULAT'8 LAT8 OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numeroQS Illustrations, Original and firom the Antique, drawn on Wood by Geoi^ 
Scbarf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. Sis. boards ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MAGDONALJD,— VILLA VEROCCHIO; 

Or, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI : a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 
DONALD. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. dotb. 

MACKAY.—THE SCENERY d POETRY OF THE EN0LI8H 

LAKES : A Summer Ramble. By Ch arlbb Macka y, Esq. LL.D., Author of *' The Salaman- 
drine," &c. With beautiful Wood Engravings from Original Sketches. A New and cheaper 
Edition, with additional lUustrat ons. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

MACKINT08K—8IR J.iMUS MACKINTOSH'S MISCULLA- 

NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait engraved in line by W» Oreatbach, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. Sis. cloth ; or SOs. calf extra by Hayday. 

WCULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

MCULLOCH—A DICTIONAHY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 

AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Phins. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition (1851), corrected, 
enlarged, and improved : Including a New Supplement. 8vo. SOs. cloth ; or S5s. half bound 
in mssia with flexible back. 

%* The New Supplbmbnt may be had separately, price 48. 6d. sewed. 

WCULLOCH.—A mCTIONART, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, FUces, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M<CuLL0CH,'Esq. Illustrated with 6 Urge Maps. New Edition, 
corrected, and in part re-written ; with a Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth. 

WCULLOCH.—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATES^ 

TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

WCULLOCH.'-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M'CuLLOCH, Esq. Second Edition (1852), corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. 168. 
cloth. 

MAITLANB.—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Charlbs Maitland. New Edition, corrected; with numerous Wood-cuts. 8vo. 14s. 
cloth. 
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MARCET.—CONrERSATIOm ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Blements of that Science are iknuliarly ExpUined and Illmtrated by Experiments, 
By Jane Marckt. New Edition, enlaf);^ and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. 14». cloth. 

MAECWr.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Janb BIarcbt. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiaily expUin^d. By Jamb Marobt. New 
Edition revised and enlarg^ed. Fcp. 8to. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.- CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

comprehending^ the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agricoltnre. By 
JanR Marcet. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 96. cloth. 

MARCM.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Janb Marcbt. New Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; i 

I 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain i^. Marrtat, C.B. i 
Author of " Peter Simple," &c. A New Edition, complete in Two Volumes ; with numerous 
Woo i Engravings. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 13s. cloth. . 

MAERYAT.— THE MISSION; 

Ur, IScenes in Africa. Written for Toung People. By Captain F. Marrtat, C.B. Author of 
"Masterman Ready," &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

MAERYAT. — THE PRIVATEER 8.M AN ONE HUNDRED 

TEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of << Masterman Ready," &c. 2 vols* 
fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Toung People. By Captain F. Ma rrvat, C.B. Author of " Masterman Ready," 
&c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, firom the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. A New and carefully-revised Edition, 
corrected thronghout, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional LiVes. Fcp. 
8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp.6vo.l0s. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 128. 
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MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC <« LITEBABT TREASURY; 

A new and popnlar Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science^ and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
■tyle, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By S. Maun dkr. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 10s. cloth j bound in roan. 138. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoological Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Inform^on illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial 
Appendix. Embellished with 909 accurate Engrarings on Wood, from Drawings made 
expressly for this work. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. doth'; 
bound in roan. 12b. 

MAUNDER,— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Grammar; Tables of Enprlish 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated ; New and Enlarged English Dictionary ; Directions for Pronunciation ; New 
Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population and Stiitistics; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Mwket Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post Office; Ust of Foreign 
Animal) V^etable, and Mineral Productions ; Compendious Classical Dictionary ; Scripture 
Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women ; with Latin Maxims 
translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History; compendious Law Dictionary; 
Abstract of Tax Acts; Interest and other Tables ; Formsof Epistolary Address; Tables of 
Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Nuralier, Money, Weights, and 
Measures. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughont, and greatly enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. lOs. doth ; bound in roan, I2s. 

MERirADE.—A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Meritalb, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's CoQege, Caml)ridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 288. cloth. 

The third VOLUME ; Completing the History to the Establishment of the Monarchy 
by Augustus. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S- POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition* 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth ; 
morocco, 2ls.— Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. doth ^ 
morocco, S6s. 

MOORE.- HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their rdations to the Blood. By Gxorob 
Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES 

By George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of J^ysidans. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THESOUL OYER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By GEaROB Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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THOMM MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing^ the Aathor's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volnme, uniform 
with Lord Byron's and Southey's Poems. With a Portrait by Georgfe Richmond, engraved 
in line, and a View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium 8vo. 218. cloth ; morocco by Hayday, 428. 
—Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, j^2. lOs. cloth; morocco, j^4. 10b. 

MOORE.— SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moorb, Author of «Lalla Rookh,*' "Irish Melodies,'* &c. First collected 
Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's Lay» of Ancient Rome with 
Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. 6s. cloth; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, by Hayd^^. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's Laye of Andent 
Rome. With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worlu, and a Vignette Title by D. Macli8e> R. A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 128. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday.— Or, with Vignette Title by E. Corbould, tcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, ISs. 6d. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

niu&trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition ; with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becleen Super-royal 8vo. Sla. 6d. ; 
bound in morocco by Hayday, j^. 128. 6d. 

«•* The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo., price 68i. boards ; morocco, by Hayday, 
4^4. 148. 6d. ; prooft, ^6. 68. board8,'-may still be had* 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's Laye of Ancient Rome. 
With the Autobiographical Preface f]*om the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or, in fcp^ Svo. with Four Engravings from Paintings by Westall, lOs. 6d. cloth ; 
bound in morocco, 148. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
size with Thomton^e Seaeons and Gotdemith^e Poems illustrated by the Etching Club. Square 
crown Svo. 15s. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 

*»* A few copies of the Original Edition, in royal Svo. price One Guinea, BtiU remain, 

M08ELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGL 

NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moselby, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London. Svo. with Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 248. cloth. 

MOSELET.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. MoselbV, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London. New Edition. . Fcp. Svo. with uumerQus Woodcuts, Ss. cloth. 

MOSHEIMS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modem. Translated, with copious Notes, by Jambs Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Hbnry Soambs, M J^. 
vols. Svo. iSs. cloth. 
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MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANOUAOE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Wm. Murb, M.P., of CaldweU. 8 ToU. 8vo. 
Ste. cloth. 

MUBRAT.— ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRATHT; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and CiTil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh 
Murray, F.RS.E. t assisted by other Writers of eminence. Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, 8vo. j^3, cloth. 

KEALE.—TEE BICHES THAT BBINO NO SORROW. 

By the R«t. Erskinb Nbalb, M.A., Rector of Kirton,Suirolk; Author of ''The Closing 
Scene," &c. Fcp. 8to. 6s. cloth. 

'*The eEcellent ol]ject of thic little work U to shew how worthleca ridm are u a meaas eraii of tempotml haiipiaeat, 
when not mod by their poaaeaaor aa a tnutee only for the Rood of his poorer aad leaa fortnaate brethren. Thia moiral is 
worked oat bj •tronc oontraating sketches, such as Wood, of Gloucester, as contrasted with Hetherington, the blind man's 
hope ; Lord Hertfora, the sensiudist, and Bryan Blundell. the friend of the merehant seamen at Liverpool ; Moiyan 
Jonea, the miser curate of Llandovery, and Bancroft, the benefitctor of ttie affsd. Tba work is replete with curious and 
inatractive anaodotes, and is as pleasant to read as profltable to think on." Butamkia. 

NEAJLE.—TRE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Her. Erskinb Nbalb, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk) Author of '*Tbe Closing 
Scene," &c. With Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

NEA1E.—THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, CbristianitT and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By 
the Rev. Erskinb Nbalb, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth ; or seJMirately, 6s. each. 

NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON 

GREGATIONS. By John Hsnrt Nb an. Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSEORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Joui^iaL By Lieut Sherard Osborn, RN., Commanding 
H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 1850-51, under Capt. Austin, to rescue Sir John 
Franklin. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Poat8vo. INeafljf reatfy, 

OWEN JONES.— JTINGED THOUGHTS: 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
£. L. Bateman, and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with Flowers 
and their Kindred Thoughts and Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial 8vo. 
31s. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. — FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Authoress of ''Winged 
Thoughts." With beautiftil Illustrations of Flowers, designed aud printed in Colours by 
Owen Jones. Uniform with Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
el^pintly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary An ne Bacon, Authoress of ** Winged Thoughts." 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Uniform with Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts. Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. el^antly bound 
in calf. 
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owmr.^iwTunna on the compjmatifjb anatomy 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the INYEATEBRATE ANIMALS, deUvered at the Boyal CoWege 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. Mew 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. withWood Engravings. [Nearly ready, 

OWEN. — LECTUBM ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTSBRATE ANIMALS, deUvered at the Royal CoUege of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owbn, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the CoUege. 
In 3 Tols. The First Volume ; with numerous Woodcnta. 8vo. 14b. cloth. 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE, 

The COMPLETE WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL : With M. Villemain's Essay on Pascal con- 
sidered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the Prontneial Letterej and the Miac^aneotu 
WriHngtf ThoughU on ReUgion, and Bvideneee of Chriitianitjf rearranged, with large 
Additions, fkt>m the French Edition of Mons. P. Fang^re. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, by 
Gborob Pbarcb, Esq. 8 vols, post 8va with Portrait, 35s. 6d. cloth. 

S* The Three Volume* may be had separately, aefoUotinf 

Vol. I.->PASCAL*S PROVINCIAL LETTERS : with M. Villemain's Essay oq Pascal pre- 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Vol. II.-PASCAL>S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of GHRISTIANITT, 

with Additions, from Original MSS. : firom M. Faug^e*s Edition. Post 8vo. 8b. fid. 

Vol. III.— PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Correspondence, DetacbedThoughto, 
&c. : f]*om M. Faug^re's Edition. Post 8v.o. 88. fid. 

PA8HLET.~PA UPEBI8M AND POOB-LA WS. 

By Robert Pashlby, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Mqesty*s Counsel, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of '* Travels in Crete." 8vo. Half-a-Guine^ doth. 

PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetics! Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digettive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of s<Mne of the principal Metropolitan and otiier 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pbrbiea, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of ** Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. Ifis. cloth. 

PESCHEL.— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By C. F. Pbschbl, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated flrom the 
German, with Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 31s. cloth. 

Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. fid. cloth. 
Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, . 
Electro-Dynamics). 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 18s. fid. cloth. 
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Separately, -j Part 3. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and 
\ Electro-Dynamics). 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 18s. fid. * * 



PHILLIPS,— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL^- 

OZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 98. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. B. Pobtlock, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Phites« 34s. cloth. 
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POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Powbr, D.A.C.O. From a Jonrnal kept in that 
Country, from Jnly 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Platei and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made 
on the spot. Post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

PULMAN. — THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT : beini: a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; with plain 
and copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By 6. P. R. Pulm an, Author 
of "The Book of the Axe." Thnrd Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged; with sereral 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT.^A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. Jambs 
Pycroft, B.A. Author of <<Tbe Collegian's Guide,*' &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

DR. REECFS MEDICAL GUIDE; 

For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners ; 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different departments of the Healing Art, Materia 
Medica, &c. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised and corrected 
by the Author's Son, Dr. Hbnrt Rbbcb, M.R.C.S. &c. 8vo. 12s. doth. 

RICK— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON : forming a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects conn<»cted with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
21s. cloth. 

AECTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION— A JOURNAL OF A 

Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships 
under Command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography of 
North America. By Sir John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets. Published by Authority of the Admiralty. With a coloured Map, several Plates 
printed in Colours, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

** Yalnable alike to the •cientific Btndent or the fdtare wanderer over these wild plains, and the lonely settler whom 
European enterprise may locate among these far distant tribes. It Is a book to study rather than to read ; and yet so 
attractive in its style* and so instructive in its collation of facts, that many will be led to its study as a work of science 
whilst merely engaged in its perusal as a book of travels." BaiTANitrA. 

RIDDLE. -A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATINENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. WilUam Freund. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. Uniform with Yonge^s English Greek 
Lexicon, New Edition. Post 4to. j6r2. 10s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. E. Rr ddlb, M.A. 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Q«.«.»«*«i» 5 Th® English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
separately j ^he Latin-EngUsh Dictionary, 21s. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATINENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pocket A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the B«v. J. E. Riodlb, M.A. New Edition. Royal 82mo. 
48. bound. 
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RIDDLE AND FREUNIfS NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A CkipiouB Latin-English Dictionary ; Foanded on Andrews's Translation of Frennd*s larg^er 
Latin-German Dictionary : With Improvements and Additions. By the Rev. J[. £. Riddle, 
M.A., and Dr. W. Frbuno. {In preparation, 

%* The American Latin-Eng^lish Dictionary by Dr. Andrews is a tran lation of the Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Frennd, who is now resident in London, and is occupied, in conjunction with 
Mr. Riddle, in makini^ a thorough revision of his valuable work, with important additions, in 
order fully to meet the wants of our colleges and schools, and to give to our more mature 
scholars those aids which they are entitle»l to receive in the present advanced stage of philo- 
logical research. Eighteien years have eUpsed since Dr. Preund published a large portion of 
the Dictionary which Dr. Andrews has translated. Daring a great part of that interval, Dr. 
Freund has been actively engaged in preparing a second edition of his elaborate work, which 
will shortly be published in Germany ; and in thecourseof this undertaking, he has employed 
materials of which, to say the leasts no use has been made by Dr. Andrews. The present work 
will therefore present to the Engli^ student extensive results of modern criticism, which have 
not hitherto been collected in any single volume. 

SirEB8.—THE HOSE- AMATEUR' 8 GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 
Author ot " Biblical Researches in Palestine," &c. A New Edition, revised and in great 
part re-written. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Bf Henbt Roqebs. 3 vols. 8to. 34s. clotb. 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary y^;e- 
tables : With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Classified and arranged, so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By P. M. RooBT, M.D. F.R S. F.G.S. F.R.A.S. F.S.A., &c. ; Author ot the ** Bridge- 
water Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology," &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHEKS ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alfred Ronalds. 4th Edition, corrected ; with Twenty Copperplates. 8vo. I4s. cloth. 



ROriNGS IN THE PACLFIC, FROM 1837 TO 1S49 ; 

With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at Tahiti. 
Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols, post 8vo. Sis. cloth. 
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ROWTON—THE DEBATER-, 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic 
RovrroN, Author of "The Female Poets of Great Britain." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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SCJHOMBERG.—THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF ENG^ 

lilSH HISTORY. Beings an attempt to impress upon History its True Genius and Real Cha- 
racter ; and to represent it not as a Disjointed Series of Facts, but as one Grand Whole. By 
the Rev. J. D. Sohom bbro, B.A. of Corpus Christi ColI^;e, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 218. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EBWARD SEAWARIfS NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and hig^hly interesting^ Events in his Life, from 17SS to 1749, ai 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. Third Edition ; with a New Nau- 
tical and Geographical Introduction. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. clo^^. 

SEWELL.—AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewbll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
Colleg^e, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

8EWELL.—THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Authoress of " Amy Herbert.'' Edited by the Rev. William Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. 9s. clotli. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Authoress of " Amy Herbert.*' Edited by the Rev. William Sbwbll, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.—LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Authoress of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 16b. cioth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIFAL. 

By the Authoress of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWBLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is a(2d«d to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressionsare omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. Bowdlbr, 
Esq.F.R.S. New Edition; with 36 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Smirke, Howard, 
and other Artists. 8vo. 21s. cloth; or, in 8 vols. 8vo. without Illustrations, 1^4. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHARPS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS 
and NARROW SEAS : Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities; full Parti- 
culars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; with a 
reference under every Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far as completed ; and 
an Appendix, containing a General View of the Resoorceii of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronolo^ey, and an Abstract of certain Results of the Census of 1851. By Jambs A. Sharp, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. jtf2. 16s; cloth. 

%* Sharp's British Gazetteer is also in course of publication in Twenty*two Monthly Parts, 

pnce Half.a-Crown each. 

" We have already had occuion to mentioa this book, and a careful examination of its contents ha« convinced ns of 
its great value. The remarkable clearness with which its condensations and abbreviations are made appears to us its most 
admirable feature We have no book of similar bulk in the language containing anything like the amount of information 
of various kinds so well arranged and so easily accessible as in this new gazetteer. Every article bears the mark of studied, 
carelul, and exact compilation. It comprehends both the topography and the hydroeraphy of the United Kingdom, and 
is constructed on the plan of facilitating reference by bringing together as many articles as possible under dis&ct heaas. 
... All the positions have been retaken fi om the maps ; and not only the county but the Quarter of the county given, in 
which a name might be looked for. We must, in short, repeat with a liberal acquiescence what Mr. Sharp hixDseff remarks 
of his five years' diligent labour, that it will be found to comprise in a clear and legible type, more substantial information, 
collected from original sonrces,and put into a convanient form, than the bulkiest of its class." Exakui] 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



SHEPHERD.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

to tbe Bnd of the Epiioopete of Damras, a.d. 384. By Eowa&d John Shbphsrd, M.A. 
Rector of Luddesdown. 8yo. 14s. clotb. 

SHORT JFHI8T: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Obseirationt to make any one a Whist Player ; containing): 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbaf^^e, Backgammon. By Major A ***** *. 
New Edition. To which are added. Precepts for Tyres. By Mrs. B * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. 3s cloth . 

SINCLAIR.— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Cathbbinb Sinclair, Author of " The Journey of Life,*' &c. Dedicated to her Nieces- 
9 TOls. fcap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Cathbrinb Sinclair, Author of '* The Business of Life,'* *' Modern Society,*' '* Jane 
Boaverie^" &c. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

Sm ROGER BE COVERLET. 

From Tke Spectator, With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Hbnry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, firom Designs by Frbdbricr Taylbr. Crown 
8yo. 15s. boards ; or 278. bound in morocco by Hay day. 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLUROY. 

By ALrRBD Smbb, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edltfon, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodccrts. Posft 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved in line fay W% Greatbach, and View of 
Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 308. calf extra, by Hayday. 
—Or in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 368. cloth. 

SMITH. — ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO^ 

SOPHT, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Tears 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. SvDNBT Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith from the 
late Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Lnka, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. With Views, Charts, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. I4s. cloth. 

SMITH.— TASSaS JERUSALEM DELTFERED. 

Translated, in the Metre of the Original, by the Rev. Charles Lbsinoham Smith, M.A. 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ's CoUege, Cambridge. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH OF 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN : A Narrative of Every-day Ufe in the Arctic Seas. By W. Parkbr 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cutbbert SotTTHBT, M.A., Vicsrof 
Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by 
WilHam Westall, A.R.A. 6 vols, post 8vo. 68s. cloth. 

*«* Each of the Six Votanes may be had separately, price 'Hatf«-6«nea. 
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SOUTHEY'S THE DOCTOR dc. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

The DOCTOR ^c. By the late Robskt South by. ComiM^te In One Volume. Edited by 
Mr. Seutbey'B Son^ia-Law, the Bev. John Wood Wabtkr, B.D. With Portnit, Vignette, 
Bust of the Author, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 2l8. cloth. 

SOUTSET'S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 

The COMMONPLACE BOOKS of the late ROBERT SOUTHET. Compriiing— 1. Choice 
PaMaget : with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England; 2. Special 
Collections on varioas Historical and Theological Subjects ; S. Analytical Readings inyarious 
branches of Literature ; and 4. Original Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited 
by Mr. Southey*s Son-in-Law,the Rev. J. W. Wabtbh, B.D. 4 vols, square cr. 8vo. £8. ISs. oU 

\* Bach Series of Southey's Commonplace Books forma a distinct Volune, complete in 

itself, and may be had separately as follows :— 

FIRST SERIES— CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition; with medallion Portrait. Price 18s. 
SECOND SERIES— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 18s. 
THIRD SERIES— ANALYTICAL READINGS. 218. 
FOURTH SERIES-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, &c. 21s. 



BOBERT SOUTHEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Ccmtaining all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, witH 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron's and 
Moore's Poems. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; 42s. bound in morocco. — Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, £^. lOs. cloth ; morocco, j94. 10s. 

SOUTHET.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robsrt 
South BY. Medium 8vo. 30b. cloth. 

SOUTHET.— THE LIFE OF WESLET ; 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robbbt Southey. New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Charlbs 
CuTHBBBT South BY, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 288. cloth. 

Sq UIER.—NICARA GUA ; 

Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal. By E. G. Squ ibb, 
late Charge d' Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With Nine 
Original Maps, Twenty-five Plates {winted in colours, and numerous Woodcut lUustFations. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. Sis. <d. cloth. 

" As a deflcription of the district of Central America to which it refers, the present work is entitled to take rank in the 
highest class of geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian literature." Iohm Bvll. 

" Many causes are combining to give great importance to the States of Central America. Their own fMiiit^ and 
natural advantages, the commerce ot the Pacific, and the gold of California, unite to attract the earnest attention of 
enterprising men and politicians towards them." Litbbjljii Gasbttb. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTERS ASSISTANT; 

Compiled for the use of Verchuits, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce : containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by Graham Willmobb, Esq. M.A. Barri«t«r.at>Lawi Gbokgb 
Clbments, of the Customs, London; and Willia-m Tatb, Author of "The Modern Cambist.' 
8vo. 28s. cloth ; or 296. bound. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Stbphbn, K.C.B. LL.D., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 94s. cloth. 
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STEPHEN.— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The Bdinburg^h Review. By the Bis^ht Hononnble Sir Jambs Stbphbn, K.C.B. LL.D. 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridg^e. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
S4s. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq. Honorary Secretary to 
the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary ; Author of " Moral Training," &c. 8tb Edition^ cor- 
rected and enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIN— ENGLISH MELODIES 

By Chablbs Swain, Author of ** The Mind, and other Poems." Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 13s. 

SYMONS.—THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of tbe Thames Police Court. 5th Edition, in- 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend tbe Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fond. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

TATE. --EXERCISES ON MECHANICS ANB NATURAL PHL 

LOSOPHY; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applications of 
the Principle of Work : the Theory of the Steam-Engine, with Simple Machines Theorems 
and Problems on Accumulated Work, 8cc. New Edition. 12mo. 28. doth. 

TATE.— KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS ANB 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the unworked Examples aud 
Problems. 12mo.'with Diagrams, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

*' ThU littte volome is, like all tbat Mr. Tate does, remarkable for it* lucid arraagctnent. and the bappy way in which 
a practical bearins ia given to the nubjects. It containn neat and excellent tolutiuns to all the unsolvei questions In his 
Exereiaet on MecKa»\w», as well as to some very instrucUve additional problems ; and it will be found invaluable to tbe 
unassisted student, as well as to the tescher whose time is of importance." Jouknai. of EIsvcation. 

** Mr. Tate's book gives in a practical and popular form the substance of every mechsnical principle, whether belonginc 
to statics or dynamics, which can ever become applicable in any combmation of^ engineering operations ; and in order that 
they may be fully understood, it supplies ur.der each a number of illustrative examines, the solutions of which are given 
in &e liiUe book now before us. Practical mechanics will derive from it the greatest assistt ncc, and tbe numwr of 
examples worked will serve to make the calculations perfectly obvious." Mouiuio AsTKaTisBB. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; 

Containing various original and useful Formulae, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tate, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham ; 
late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society's Training 
College, Battersea; Author of '< Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy." 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER.— MARGARET ; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Chablbs B. Ta yler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of " Lady Mary, or Not of the World," &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6b. cloth. 

TAYLER.— LABY MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayi^b, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester; 
Author of " Margaret, or the Pearl," Ace. New Edition ; with a Frontispiece engraved by J. 
Absolon. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. 

By Isaac Ta ym>b, ABtbar of " Natural Uiitory ot Entbuaiaam," Ik. Foat 8vo. 10a. M. dotb. 
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TAYLOR.— WmZEY AND METH0BI8M. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of "Natural History of Entbusiasm," ftc. With a Portrait of 
Wesley, engraved by W. Oreatbach. Post 8to. Hal -a-Ouinea, clotb. 

*< This Tolnmc wUl be acceptable to the public on many groniida. It will pleaM the religious by its lespeet for relioioa 
and the literary by the force of its style. It will not displease the Churchman by any Twience of view, nor the Serawy 
by any bitterness of language. On uie whole, it will perhaps be most welcomed by the philosopher, lor its attempt to 
reconcile apparent anomalies of belief, to account for perplexing events in the history of religion, and to give something 

in the shape of system to the general effects of religions action on the world IVe presume that this ▼ouune will be in 

the hands of more than the Methodists. It deserres a place on the library table of every man, who is to be attracted by 
stroBg thoughts in strong language, curious metaphysics, and a stately view of religions probabditiss io come." 

fijUTAMHIA. 

TEIRLWALL.—TEE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Dayib's (the Rev. ''Ck>iiiiop Thirlwall). An 
improved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. j^4. 16s. cloth. 

*•* Ako, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, jtfl. 8s. cloth. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, e.g. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
ThirlwalPs History of Greece. By Dr. Lbonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12nio. 78. 6d. cloth. 



THbMSON'S SEASONS. 



Edited by Bolton Cornry, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seYen Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Uniform with Goldsmitk*B Poetiu illustrated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, S6s. 

THOMSON.— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a*Half, and Five per Cent., flrom One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
firom One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and Arom One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By John Thomson, 
Accountant. New Edition, lamo. 8s. bound. 

THOMSON.— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 78. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Yerbum Sempitemum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed Arom the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 64mo. is. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE.—AN INTROBUCTION TO THE STUBY OF'THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authentieity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews ; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New Testaments. By Gborge 
ToMLiNE, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES : 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1847, inclusive. With a Sketch oi the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries ; 
a general Review of the Currency Question ; and Remarks on the Operation of the Acts 7 and 
8 Victoria, c. 32. By Thomas Tookb, Esq. F.R.S. 4 vols. &vo. j^3. 6s. cloth. 



I 

^ NBW WOEK8 AND NKW EDITIONS 



TOWNSENB.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and Ulustnited with Essays «n4 Notes. By WiLLiikM C«aii1'B» Towhsshd^ Esq. 
M.A., Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfleld *, Author of '* Lives ot Twelve BoBinent Jad^es of 
t)i^ lisst and of the Present Century," &c. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. cloth, 

TOWNSENB.— THE LIVES OF TtTELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W.Ch Aniens Townsbnd, l&Mq, M.A. Q.C. 
late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of " Memoirs of the House of Commons." 9 vols. 
8vo. 28s. cloth. 

TURNER,— THE SACRED HISTORY OP THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A^ and R.A.9.L. New Bdition, edited by the Rev. SYi»«Bii»TvRNJiE. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. nnd 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition (1852). 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

\* The text and notes of this edition have been carefully revised, and as many of the Author's 
later corrections and additions as appeared to have been intended and prepared by hifii for 
publication have been introduced^ 

DR. TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH^ 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates, 15s. cloth, 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. withWoodcuts, lis. cloth, 

WATERTON— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Omitholognr. By Charles Waterton, Esq., Author of " Wanderings in South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 6d. cloth. 

S* Separately— Vol. I. (First Series), 8s. ; Vol. II. (Second Series), 6s. 6d. 



ALARIC WATTS' S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OP 

THife HEART, and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one highly-finished 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters and En- 
gravers. 

In One Volume, square crown 8vo. price 81s. 6d. boards, or 45s. bound in morocco 
byHayday; Proof Impressions, 638. boards.— Plain Proofli, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only 
100 copies printed) £2. 2s. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 
50 copies printed), £5. 5s. in portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.—THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Trout, Grayling, &c. By 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloured Pbites, lOs. 6d. cloth. 
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TSE TRAVELLER 8 LIBRARY 

PaUishinif Monthly, and sold at One ShiUioK each Part, ia iatawled to compriae books of 
vjdvable information andacknowledg^ed oMiit, in a form wlapted ferraadinir wbile Travelling^, 
and at tlie same tine of a character that will render them worthy of preaervatioB $ hiat the 
pfi09 of which haa hitherto conllned them within a oompanrtively narrow ciiRte of rtaders. 

The First Eighteen Parts comprise — 

1. WARREN HASTINGS. By Thomas Babinoton Macaoxat. Reprinted 

fh>m Mr. Macaulay's ** Critical and Historical Bsssys." Price One Stamina. 

2. LORD CLIVG. By Thomas Babinotov Macaolat. Reprinted fipom Mr. 

Maoaolay 'a <' Critical and Historical Bssays.*' Frice One Shiilis«. 

*«* Mr. Macaulay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord CUtc may be 
# had in One Volume, 16mo. price Half<«-Giiown, cloth. 

3. LONDON TN 1850-51. By J. R. M'Culloch, ICsq. Repriifted from Mr. 

M*Culloch'8 " Geog^raphical Dictionary." Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. Prom the ** Spectator." With Notea and 

Illustrations by W. H. Wills. Price One Shilling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babinoton 

Macaulat. Price One Shilling. 

6 & 7. Mr. S. LAING'S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY during 
the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shilling each j or in One Volume, 
16mo. price Half-aCrown, cloth. 

8. " RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES. "And, •* GLADSTONE on CHURCH 
and STATE.'* By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

%* Mr. Macaulay's Four Bssays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ** Ranke's History 
of the Popes," and " Gladstone on Church and State," may be had in One Volume, 16mo. 
price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

9 & 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. A Condensed Tr&xmlatioii* 
from' the German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Pbrct Sinnstt. Id Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, l6mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 & 12. EOTHEN; or, Traces of Trayel tirougfat Home fVom the East. A New 
Edition, in Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Ualf-a- 
Crown, cloth. 

13. "The LIFE and WRTTINGS oT ADDISON." And^ IfORACE WALPOLE. 
By Thomav BABtNOTON Macavlat. Price One Shilling. 

14 & 15. HUC'S TRAVELS tn TARTARY, THIBET, md CHINA. A Con- 
densed Translation, by Mrs. Pkrct Sinnbtt. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

16 & 17. HOLCROFT^ MEMOIRS, written by HiM9fti.v ttnrd «eoirtin«edto his 
Death from his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price One ShilUng each ; 
or, in One Volume, 16mo. price Hidf-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By the Eabl of dAmi^nOiB. Price Is. 

To he followed by 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS ; or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and 
Beni-Amer : with a particulur glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand 
Wbrne, Author of ** Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated 
trom the German, by J. R. Johnston. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller's lAbrofy, 

SKETCHES in CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Forming Two Parts of the TVovetfer'* Idbraiy, i6mo. 



82 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



WEBSTER.— AN ENCTCLOP^LIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Comprinng^ rach subjects ss are most immediately connected with Housekeeping : as, The 
Coustraction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature fji their Materials— 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas Wbbster, F.6.S. ; assisted by the late Mrs. 
Pabkbs. Mew Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth 

LADY WILLOUGHBY'S DIAMY. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diarjf refers. New 
Edition ; in Two Fsrts. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. each, boards ; or 18s. each, bound in morocco. 

YOUATT.—THE HORSE. 

By WiixiAM YouATT. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition ; with numerous Wood 
Engravings, firom Designs by William Harvey. - 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

1^ Messrs. Longman and Ck>.'s Edition should be ordered. 

YOUATT.—THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A New Edition ; with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Harvey. 8vo. 6s. doth. 

*»* The above works, which were prepared under the superintendence of the Society for 
the DiflTusion of Knowledge, are now published by Messrs. Longman and Co., by assignment 
from Mr. Charles Knight. It is to be observed that the edition of Mr. Youatt's book on the 
Horse which Messrs. Longman and Co. have purchased from ICr. Knight, is that which was 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
engravings, also, were greatly improved. Both works are the most complete treatises in the 
langnage on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals oi which 
they treat. 

ZINCKE.—SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF THE 

FUTURE; Or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the different 
Educational Questions of the Day. By the Rev. Foster Barham Zinckb, Vicar of Wher- 
stead, near Ipswich. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

** Mr. Zincke has, in the compasa of a few pages, sappUed us with a large amount of most Taluahle matter, and sup- 
ported his arguments by a variety of appropriate and cogent illustrations We hail him as a powerfal adrocate of a 

great and good cause, and cordia&y recommend thi? small volume to the attention of all persons who take an interest in 

the qoeetion to which it relates We entertain so high an opinion of the value of Mr. Zincke's remarks, that we should 

be glad if we could spara sufficient space for a lull anuysis both of his aiguments and hi» plans ; but, as we cannot do 
this, we must content ourselves with givixii|^- a general summary of the contents of the volume, and a quotation or two 

illustrative of the extensive and practical vftwit embraced by the author His views are on the whole Just, liberal, and 

comprehensive, and he faaa the great merit' of saying mtich in few words. We have, indeed, seldom met with so much 
important matter condensed into so small a spaed. Almost every topic that the consiaeration of such a question includes 
is touched upon by the author, and yet the Whole volume contains only 299 pages, and of this number 76 aze occupied by 
an appendix, which is by no means the least interesting or important part ortlw work." CHaiSTZAX Timbs. 

ZUMPT'S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Translated and adapted for the use of English Students,^ with the Author's sanction and 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh: 
with copious Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Schmitz by Professor ZUMPT. 
New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 148. doth. 

[March 31, 1853. 
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